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This general review of Singapore of 
the year 1947 will most appropriately 
begin with a reference to the publica- 
tion, in mid-November, of a report 
would excite little interest outside a 
limited circle, but the existing circum- 
stances were extraordinary. Since the 
establishment of civil government in 
Singapore eighteen months previously, 
in fact for two years since the libera- 
tion, there had been no statement of 
the assets and liabilities of the Colony, 
and only the vaguest notions of what 
such a_ statement, when produced, 
would reveal. The lack of this in- 
formation was not of course due to 
any oversight, but to the particular 
difficulties which had to be overcome 
before the evidence on which to found 
such a statement could be procured. 
Even now it has been necessary to ac- 
cept a number of provisional figures 
for the purposes of this statement. It 
affords, however, a reasonably reliable 
guide to the financial position of 
Singapore as it would have been on 
the lst January, 1942, and to what the 
position will be, assuming a certain 
division of the surplus funds of the 
Straits Settlements Government, at the 
end of 1948. That position, it can now 
safely be said, will be one of solvency. 


Revenue and Income Tax 


Besides investigating the facts of the 
Colony’s financial position, the Com- 
mittee responsible for the report was 
also called upon to consider a number 
of matters arising out of them. They 
were asked to enquire into and report 
on the need for further revenue and, 
as a corollary, to examine the feas- 
ibility of further economies in adminis- 
tration. On these matters their Re- 
port, though of interest, contained little 
that was unexpected. It was generally 
agreed that more revenue was needed 
though there was some difference of 
opinion regarding the amount. Certain 
economies in administration were re- 
commended, but these were of no 
great significance. Interest inevitably 
centred on the remaining terms of re- 
ference of the Committee, namely, if 
further revenue were required, whether 
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it could be obtained from existing 
sources and, if it could not be so ob- 
tained, what adequate new sources of 
revenue were to be recommended. 
With regard to the former, the Com- 
mittee was of the unanimous opinion 
that there was already a tendency for 
the revenue from existing sources to 
decrease. ‘This finding cleared the way 
for a detailed examination of alterna- 
tive sources, particularly income tax, 
from which the necessary revenue 
might be found, “This was,” to quote 
from the Report, “as might be expect- 
ed, a source of revenue about which 
the Committee was divided although it 
was unanimously agreed that in prin- 
ciple the most equitable form of rais- 
ing further revenue under normal 
conditions is income tax.” The “in- 
‘come tax controversy” was not the 
least bitter of those recorded in the 
annals of Singapore. It is pleasant to 
be able to add that ‘the controversy 
was conducted with great fairness, and 
that the decision to introduce this tax 
has nowhere been more loyally accept- 
ed than by those who had most con- 
sistently opposed it. The student of 
Singapore history will find this out- 
come to be in conformity with earlier 
traditions. 


Constitutional Reforms 


During the year further steps have 
been taken to realize the promise con- 
tained in the Order in Council of 1946 
of a Legislative Council on which for 
the first time the people will be re- 
presented by their own elected spokes- 
men. As the Legislative Council Elec- 
tions Ordinance, which was passed on 
the 3rd of July, 1947, and came into 
force on the 18th July, 1947, is of some 
historic interest, its contents will be 
briefly described. They derive mainly 
from the Ceylon (Parliamentary Elec- 
tions) Order in Council, 1946, but 
other sources have also been ‘used. 
As an instance of adaptation, the form 
of ballot paper with an extra column 
to allow the use of symbols was bor- 
rowed from Ceylon, and the printing 
of broad lines between the candidates’ 
names follows Canadian practice. The 


Ordinance divides Singapore into four 
electoral districts; the Municipal Area 
has two double member constituencies, 
the Rural Area two single member 
constituencies. The Singapore Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Chinese Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce each elects a 
representative. The Ordinance pro- 
vides universal suffrage with no plural 
voting. The qualification for voting is 
possession of British citizenship, and 
one year’s residence in the Colony im- 
mediately prior to polling day. 


The electoral districts are sub- 
divided into polling districts and 
mukims, which correspond with the 
administrative sub-divisions of the 
Island. Registration lasted from 14th 
August to 26th September, during 


which period 22,387 persons had their 
names inscribed. No objections to any 
name on the list were lodged during 
the revision period, but a further 
seven names were added. Only the 
publication of the census figures, giv- 
ing the population by birthplace, will 
show what proportion of the people 
who were eligible for registration 
actually applied for it. It is believed 
ta be somewhere between twenty and 
twenty-five per cent. Having regard 
to the difficulties attendant upon the 
introduction of a system of franchise in 
a place where it has not existed before 
and the undoubted apathy of a large 
proportion of the public, the results 
are far from disappointing, and it will 
be surprising if, when future registra- 
tions come to be made, the numbers 
are not considerably increased. 


The Singapore Colony Order in 
1946 did not prescribe that there shall 
be an unofficial majority in the future 
Legislative Council although it gave 
the Governor discretion to use his 
powers of nomination so as to establish 
such a majority. It was however an- 
nounced by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies on 14th May, 1947 that it 
was the intention to increase the num- 
ber of nominated unofficial members 
from two to four and to fix the num- 
ber of nominated official members at 
five. The effect of this is that the new 
Council will consist of the Governor, 
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thirteen unofficial and nine _ official 
members and its composition will be 
as follows :— 

Governor; Four ez officio members 


(officials); Five nominated official 
members (officials); Six popularly 
elected members (ynofficials); Three 
members’ elected by Chambers of 


Commerce (unofficials); and Nominated 
unofficial members not exceeding four 
¢unofficials). 

The election of members by Cham- 
bers of Commerce is an _ unusual 
though by no means unique arrange- 
ment, and it is one with which the 
inhabitants of Singapore are already 
to some extent famiiliar. Representa- 
tion of these Chambers is given in re- 
cognition of the fact that Singapore is 


dependent not merely for its pros- 
perity but for its very existence on 
trade, and that it is essential that 


there should be men at the head of 
affairs who will make it their business 
tec watch the commercial interests of 
the port and who will keep Govern- 
ment fully and constantly informed of 
any developments which may endanger 
those interests. This isa very old 
tradition; it was ‘Raffles himself who 
first gave the merchants a share in the 
fegislature of the Colony. 


Commercial Development in the Past 


A great deal has been said and writ- 
ten in the past few years regarding 
the commercial importance of Singa- 
pore and its probable future, and a 
little time may profitably be spent in 
considering what this future will be 
against the background of the political 
developments which have taken place 
since the liberation of South East Asia 
from the Japanese. It is well known 
that during the nineteenth century 
Singapore was the focal point for 
British trade with China, Siam, the 
East Indies, and Indo China,. and it 
was within this port that much of the 
produce and goods exported from 
these countries was graded,, processed, 
packed and exported for foreign mar- 


kets. These goods were earned chiefly 
by bartering manufactured articles 
from Europe and India. Singapore 


was essentially a centre of exchange 
and her wealth accrued from’ a 
system of free trade and from her 


exceptionally favourable geographical 
situation. 
During the latter vears of the 


aineteenth and the earlier years of the 
present century there was a great in- 
crease in’ the trade between Europe 
and the Far East, but a contraction 
in the proportion of it handled by 
Singapore. This loss was however 
more than recouped by the expansion 
of trade with the Malay Peninsula, 
particularly in rubber and tin. At the 
same time there arose, almost un- 
noticed. a nucleus of secondary indus- 
tries. Most of these were comple- 
mentary to the entrepot trade of 
Singapore or to the needs of raw 
material production in the Malay 
Peninsula, but some were of purely 
local origin, such as might be expected 
to arise from the favourable conditions 
offered by a great port, with a large 
population, standing at the junction of 
a number of trade routes. It is to 
this type of industrial expansion, 


rather than to the traditional activities 
of entrepot trade or processing indus- 
tries, that the following remarks par- 
ticularly apply. 


Industrialisation of Singapore 


There are to-day signs of a new and 
promising future for Singapore’s in- 
dustrial output in the markets of 
neighbouring Asian countries. The 
prerequisites of successful industrial 
expansion are here. By virtue of being 
favourably situated on the trade 
routes of the world, local manufac- 
turers can carry lower stocks of raw 


materials imported from abroad, 
thereby locking up less capital and 
enabling the replacement of stocks 


and plant with the minimum of delay. 
The political stability of Singapore is 
in marked contrast with many other 
territories in Asia. Supplies of water 
and electric power are available at 
relatively cheap rates and the Singa- 
pore Municipality is engaged on 
schemes which will result in very large 
increases in the availability of both 
these services. The Singapore Im- 
provement Trust has prudently re- 
served extensive areas suitable for the 
building of factories and these are 
being taken up as fast as the essential 
services such as water supplies and 
approach roads can be _ provided. 
There are no signs of any shortage of 
local capital. The port facilities 
afforded by the Harbour Board, which 
suffered so severely from war damage, 
have _ already been substantially 
restored. 

In these circumstances Singapore 
may expect to see, in the near future, 
a considerable increase in the quantity 
and in the range of goods of local 
manufacture, and must adapt itself to 
the notion that industrial activity of 
this kind is likely to play a much 
more’ important part in the local 
economy. The development is one to 
be welcomed, since a many sided 
economy -is always to be preferred to 
a simple one, on the grounds that it 
is less vulnerable to. depression from 
economic or other causes. Also it is 
almost axiomatic that modern in- 
dustry, if it does not automatically 
provide it, at least vaves the way for 
an improvement in the _ general 
standard of living. It should _ ,not 
however, be assumed that this desir- 
able result will be attained without 
effort or preparation, and therefore it 
is necessary to stress several matters 
important both to the vitaHty of 
Singapore in general, and to the pros- 
perity of these new industries in par- 
ticular, 


Wages Policy 


One essential is that a sane and 
rational attitude should be maintained 
towards wages. It has to be borne in 
mind that if the labourer is worthy 
of his hire it is equally true that the 
labour he produces must be worth the 
hire’s while. The world is at the 
moment engaged in the usual post-war 
transition from a seller’s to a buyer’s 
market and there are no more obvious 
grounds on which a buyer is likely to 
discriminate between one article and 
another than those of price. From a 
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detached viewpoint, one cannot but be 
impressed by the fact that at the time 
of the liberation Singapore found it- 
self in a relatively fortunate position. 
The population had suffered much and 
was hungry and in rags, but the 
greater part of it, including those who 
were responsible for re-opening Singa- 
pore’s commercial connections with the 
outside world, was still there. Except 
for the premises of the Harbour Board, 
there was no wholesale destruction in 
Singapore as in some parts of South 
East Asia.. Lastly but not of least im- 
portance local politics, though not to 
be described as dull, have not been 
such ag seriously to impede the efforts 
ot the community in working towards 
its own rehabilitation, as has happened 
in neighbouring countries which would 
in normal circumstances have been its 
commercial rivals. These advantages 
will, of course, diminish or disappear 
in the process of time and Singapore 
must then be prepared for very much 
keener competition than it has had to 
meet in the immediate past. This is 
an obvious fact but one which never- 
theless deserves mention because, dur- 
ing the past year, there have been in- 
stances where insistence on a high 
rate of wages has been continued until 
an industry has no longer been able 
to compete with parallel industries 
being carried on elsewhere. From the 
short term point of view it does not 
matter so long as the labour finds 
other employment. From a long term 
point of view it is dangerous for 
trade, and disastrous for industry, and 


in the end the whole community 
suffers. 

Certain general principles which 
must govern the wages policy of 


Malaya are propounded with clarity 
in an Interim Report on Wages pre- 
pared by the Joint Wages Commis- 
sion and laid before Advisory Council 
at the end of July. Anyone in search 
of a balanced statement of the 
fundamental economic position of the 
Colony of Singapore in regara to wages 
could not do better than turn to its 
pages, many of which contain material 
equally relevant to any consideration 
of salaries. There is no room te 
quote its contents here, except for one 
sentence : — 

“A pound of rubber in 1947 will 
buy less than a fifth of the rice, a 
quarter of the flour. a half of the 
milk, a fifth of the sugar or a sixth 
of the ‘textiles it bought before the 
war.” 

In other words, there has been a 
general drop in the standard of living. 
compared to pre-war, owing to the 
unfavourable world value of Malaya’s 
main export in relation to the world 
value of its main imports. Singapore 
has not however experienced this drop 
in standards to the extent that the. 
statement quoted above would. sug- 
gest, for the reason that it is sheltered 
to some extent by its entrepot trade, 
its industries and, during 1947, by the 
big flow into the Colony of capital 
spent on rehabilitation purposes. 

_ Nevertheless its economic situation 
is still very much less favourable than 
it was pre-war, and however radical 
a redistribution of the Colony’s re- 
sources May be made—whether by 
the granting of higher wages, or as a 
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result of income tax—the effect is 
merely to spread out the existing re- 
sources more equitably or, at least, 
evenly. Such redistribution is, as the 
Interim Report points out, plainly 
desirable, and the forecast that it will 
be carried further can scarcely be 
disputed. But the political issue must 
not obscure the main economic issue 
which is now, as it has always been, 
to increase the productive capacity of 
the country so that there will be 
more to share. 

With the fundamental exception of 
rice there,has been a gradual im- 
provement in the .quality and amount 
of supplies, including foodstuffs, 
throughout the year. Textiles, although 
expensive for wage earners, were 
available in quantity and variety.‘ It 
was found possible, in February of 
this year, to increase the basic rice 
ration by half a katty, but this increase 
could not be sustained, and from May 
onwards the ration was on its former 
scale of 24%, katties for men; ‘1% 
katties for women, and % of a katty 
weekly for children. This was not 
nearly enough (before the war the 
average adult consumption was about 
34 of a katty daily), and apart from 
the nutritional aspect the control that 
was necessary led inevitably to black 
market. operations; and these in turn 
introduced an unknown factor into 
wages calculations which although to 
be deplored could not possibly be 
disregarded. Stability will not be 
achieved until the staple food of 
South East Asia igs once more in free 
supply. That time is still a long way 
off, and the employer who wishes to 
lower his casts of production must 
now seek to do so not by engaging 
cheap labour but by improving the 
labourer’s efficiency and by studying 
means of increasing mechanization. 


Relationship between Management 
and Labour 


A further condition which favours 
the growth of industries is the exist- 
ence of a satisfactory relationship be- 
tween employers and employed, and 
Government can do much to prepare 
the way for, even if it cannot bring 
about such relationship, through the 
creation of one or more forms of or- 
ganization which bring the two parties 
into contact with each other. The 
most obvious method of achieving this 
is through trade unions, the number 
of which now registered exceeds 159. 
Some of these are still in an embryonic 
state, and stand greatly in need. of 
advice and encouragement before they 
can be considered effective instru- 
ments to represent their members’ 
ease. It will continue to be the policy 
of Government to do everything pos- 
sible to strengthen these organizations 
of workmen, and to promete_ similay' 
associations of employers. What the 
trade union movement needs. more 
than anything else at present is leaders 
with training and experience, arid it 
is hoped that. during 1948 it will be 
possible to send two suitable men to 
the United Kingdom to acquire this 
training. 

The subject of the relationship be- 
tween employers and employed is 
sufficiently important to justify the 


mention. of certain other measures 
that have been taken. One of these 
was the formation of a Labour Advi- 
sory Board, the function. of which is 
to consider problems of labour and to 
try to get general agreement about the 
manner in which such problems should 
be approached. There is reason to he 
satisfied with the progress already 
made by this Board, which is a 
tripartite qne consisting of equal num- 
bers of representatives from Govern- 
ment, employers, and workmen, and 
which will shortly be enlarged. The 
work of the Board receives little’ pub- 
licity but this is perhaps an advantage 
as it is thereby enabled to discuss in 
a calm atmosphere a number of mat- 
ters on which, if debated in the public 
arena, it would be very much more 
difficult’ to obtain agreement. The 
value of these discussions will become 
more apparent as time goes by. A 
passing reference may also be made to 
the extension of powers given to the 
Commissioner for Labour to enquire 
into and determine civil suits involv- 
ing Indian as well as Chinese labour- 


ers, to the revision of the Labour 
Code and Trade Union Ordinance 
which is now in hand, and tc the 


participation, for the first time in its 
history, of a tripartite delegation from 
this Colony in an International Labour 
Office conference at New Delhi. All 
of these are indicative of the import- 
ance attached to the improvement of 
the position of the labouring classes in 
this Colony and to the education of 
their leaders to participate more fully 
in schemes for its development. 

There is no lack of such schemes, 
and it will be appropriate, at this 
point, to state briefly what the present 
position is with regard to the health, 
education and other social services in 

ingapore and what are the improv- 


ments which are planned for the 
future. Unless there are hospitals for 
the sick, schools for the children, 


homes for the homeless, and relief for 
the destitute, any apparent improve- 
ment in the conditions of labour in 
this Colony obtained as a result of the 
measures detailed above will be large- 
ly illusory. 


Medical Services 


_ Regarding medical services the posi- 
tion is that, owing to the difficulties 
of recruiting staff at the salaries now 
being offered, doctors, nurses and de- 
partmental employees are at present 
far fewer in number than what is re- 
quired. The effect of this on the 
hospitals has been to reduce the num- 
ber of beds for the more urgent acute 
cases from 1,600 to approximately 1,- 


000 though to this figure must be 
added some 350 beds reserved for 
tubercular eases, Notwithstanding 
this decrease, the number of in- 


patients treated during 1947 was in 
excess of those treated before the war, 
and the. number of out-patients very 
far in excess. 

The attual number of general beds, 
1.000, has to be compared with the 
figure of 4,000 which, according to a 
conservative estimate, is what would 
be required if the facilities provided 
in ‘Singapore were. to be based on 
European and Dominion standards. In 
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the meanwhile the population has in- 
creased and is increasing. Much the 
same situation prevails in respect to 
the medical services of a specializec 
nature, dentistry, sanitary and anti- 
malarial control, maternity and child 
welfare, tuberculosis and the like. 
This is a very deplorable state of 
affairs, and it is clear that these ser- 
vices must have a first call on any 
additional funds which it may be 
found possible to provide from new 
sources of revenue. 


Education 


Both the medical and the education 
Gepartments have produced plans for 
developments during the next’ ten 
years provided the finances of .the 
Celony permit. But even within the 
limits of existing resources, the educa- 
tional progress made during ‘the past 
year has been remarkable. The Ser- 
vices have given first priority to the 
de-requisitioning of the school build- 
ings which remained in their posses- 
sion at the beginning of the year with 
the result that by the end of it, 
doubling-up’ of two schools in one 
ouilding had practically ceased to be 
necessary. Some schools which were 
bombed or blown up will have to be 
rebuilt. These facts provide the back- 
ground to the figures which follow. 
The pupils in Government and aided 
English schools in 1947 numbered 
some 20,000, which is 2,000 more than 
the highest total ever recorded in 
pre-war years. The pupils in register- 
ed vernacular schools numbered 70,- 
600, and to this total of 90,000 must be 
added some thousands: of pupils in 
vernacular schools which had not yet 
qualified for registration, or in private 
English schools. From these figures it 
may fairly be deduced that a very 
large proportion of the boys, and a 
somewhat less high proportion of the 
girls in the total population were re- 
ceiving elementary education. » The 
quality of this education varies im- 
mensely between different categories 
of schools. The number of Chinese 
schools receiving grants in aid from 
Government funds was 46, compared 
with 36 in the previous year; these 
schools account for approximately two- 
thirds of’ the Chinese  school-going 
population. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that financial provision 
has been made for the year 1948 to 
assist poor children in Indian and 
Chinese vernacular schools. An inspec- 
tion officer for Indian schools has 
been appointed for the first time in the 
history of, Singapore. 

Another new development is the in- 
stitution of classes for the training. of 
teachers in Chinese and Indian verna- 
cular schools. These are distinct from 
the five classes for teachers in English 
schools. Some 200 persons are receiv- 
ing training and it is hoped to double 
that number next year. The next step 
will be to replace the present system 
of part-time training by a_ college 
where teachers from all types of 
schools will be able to attend a proper 
course. Plans for such a college which 
is dependent on financial and other 
considerations are already well ad- 
vanced. 
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Government Building Programme 


Discussions on the medical plan to 
which reference was made above have 
mainly, and perhaps not inappropriate- 
ly centred round the problem of 
tuberculosis. This is a slum con- 
dition which has been greatly aggra- 
vated as a_ result of the war. The 
population of the settlement of Singa- 
pore in 1931 was a little over half a 
million, to-day, sixteen years later, it 
is a little under a million, most of 
whom are crowded into the centre of 
the city. Many of them live in airless 
cubicles into which the light of day 
never penetrates; in some of them 
there is not even room for all the oc- 
cupants to lie down. It is in’ such 
conditions that the rising generation in 
this city has been born and bred. 


In May, 1947 a committee was ap- 
pointed, under the chairmanship of 
the Commissioner of Lands, to report 
on this matter. Its principal purpose 
was to reconsider a programme drawn 
up by a previous committee in 1938, 
whose recommendations were approved 
by the then Legislative Council but 
could not be carried out on account of 
the war. Very briefly this Committee 
reports that the Singapore Improve- 
ment Trust (which is predominantly 
financed by Government) will, at a cost 
of approximately eight and_ three 
quarter million dollars have built, be- 
{tween the liberation and the end of 
1948, 147 shops, 648 flats and 870 
houses. An item of five million dollars 
has been placed in the 1948 Estimates 
for the completion of this scheme. 
Next, the Committee recommends a 
programme, to extend over the years 
1948-1950 to provide accommodation 
for from thirty to forty thousand peo- 
ple at a cost of between thirty and 
forty million dollars. 


This, unfortunately, is not the whole 
story. The areas which would be 
cleared under this scheme are some of 
the most densely populated in the city, 
and it will be quite impossible to re- 
house all their inhabitants on the 
same site. The programme therefore 
provides for moving a proportion of 
them to vacant sites not too far dis- 
tant. By 1950, however, the available 
sites will all have been used up, and 
the programme will be brought to a 
standstill before even a quarter of the 
population living in over-crowded con- 
ditions—estimated to number about 
250,000—have been dealt with. It is 
clear, therefore, that much more drastic 
methods will be necessary requiring 
legislative powers such as those grant- 
ed to the authorities in the United 
Kingdom under the Town and Country 
Planning and other Acts, so that in- 
dustrial concentration in the heart of 
the city may be restricted, and places 
where people can work, with homes 
in which they can live, may be erected 
in other less congested areas of the 
Jsland. It may be anticipated that 
this problem, which is already very 
much to the fore, will by reason of its 
urgency, its complexity and its finan- 
cial implications, take precedence 


over all problems in the fairly near fu- 
ture. The next generation must not 
be allowed to reproach the present 
generation for its lack of sympathy 
and foresight. 


Social Welfare Services 


The detailed report covering the 
census taken on Ist October, 1947, 
will not be available until some time 
during 1948. The complete details 
will be particularly valuable on this 
occasion as they are to be accom- 
panied, in Singapore, by a social survey 
organized by the Social Welfare De- 
partment, which it is hoped will 
furnish a general picture of the con- 
ditions of life as the ordinary _ in- 
habitant finds them these days. Gov- 
ernment, like any other large organiza- 
tion, needs research facilities to ensure 
that it is not wasting its money and 
efforts by providing services of the 
wrong type. It is very likely that a 
skeleton organization to conduct en- 
quiries of this kind may need to be 
retained permanently though it is 
hoped that most of the field work will 
continue to be done by volunteer as- 
sistanis. For example it is vital that 
the Singapore Improvement Trust 
should know, when it plans a new 
settlement, how far the people who 
are tc live in it are tied, by reason of 
their employment or other causes, to 
one part of tre town or another. Again, 
Government may want to know the 
extent to which the local populace has 
come to appreciate flour as a sub- 
stitute for rice. The number of ex- 
amples can be multiplied. 

The Social Welfare Department has 
undertaken a number of new _ res- 
ponsibilities, all of which are fulfill- 
ing very urgent needs. No one who 
has seriously pondered the social pro- 
blem of Singapore can subscribe to 
the view that because this Depart- 
ment is a new one, it is a luxury 
which can be dispensed with till bet- 
ter times. On the contrary, it is part- 
ly because the times are out of joint 
that a Welfare Department has such 
important functions. For example, 
there is the Children’s Feeding Scheme, 
which in 1947 daily provided, food for 
some 5,000 children between the ages 
of two and six who, without such 
assistance; would have received less 
than the minimum diet. From _ this 
naturally grew the Children’s Clubs 
intended for the elder brothers and 
sisters, in which an attempt is made 
to amplify the benefits of free feeding 
by providing facilities for education, 
recreation and personal cleanliness for 
children for whom there are at present 
no schools. 

In such schemes emergency and 
permanent functions are interwoven. 
The emphasis during 1947 however 
moved, as it should, from the former 
to the latter. Thus arrangements for 
the radical reformation of character 
were evolved or initiate during the 
year by measures such as the establish- 
ment of a Juvenile Probation organiza- 
tion, an Approved School ‘at Bukit 
Timah, and a Girls Homecraft Centre 
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at Queen Street. Sometimes even 
more can be claimed: for example, the 
experimental Boys’ Holiday Camp at 
Pulou Sudong can only be regarded as 
an experiment in the formation, not 
merely the reformation, of character. 


Singapore's commercial, strategic 
and political importance 


It is clear that, even in these days 
of currency regulation, import and ex- 
port control, and Government trading 
in certain commodities, the majority 
of the operations of industry and com- 
merce are carried out with very little 
reference to Government; the function 
of Government, rightly construed, is 
to facilitate these operations to the 
maximum extent possible, and not to 


regulate them for the sake of re- 
gulation. What this means in practice 
has been explained in an_e earlier 


paragraph dealing with the establish- 
ment of new industries in Singapore. 


The people of Singapore have long 
been accustomed to regard their city 
as the commercial centre of South. 
East Asia but, from Raffles onwards, 
there have not been lacking men who 


considered that the accident of 
geography which placed it at the 
cross roads of some of the world’s 


most important shipping routes could 
be used to make of Singapore a 
centre for other things than trade 
alone. The strategic importance of the 
site indicates one of such uses. The 
area under the political control of the 
Government situated in Singapore has 
shrunk but, paradoxically, the im=+ 
portance of the city as a_ political 
centre may almost be said to have in- 
creased. with the estabiishment in its 
midst of the offices of the Governor- 
General and Speciai Commissioner. 
The list of consulates is almost as 
lcng as it was durine the most settled 
period cf internaticnal trade, «and a 
number cf countries have found, in 
Singapore, a convenient centre for the 
establishment of Consulate.-General 
with jurisdiction over neighbouring 
territories. The new Dominions of 
India and Pakistan and the Dominions 
of Australia, Canada, and South 
Africa, all have their representatives 
in Singapore, and some half dozen de- 
partments of the United Kingdom 
Government find it desirable to have 
officers serving here also. 


Even if this represented no gain in 
dollars and cents, Singapore would be 
glad and proud to be the centre of 
such varied activity. In fact, very 
large indirect gains are likely to ac-~ 
crue to Singapore so long as it remains 
the focal point of such development, 
which is one of the considerations that 
has led the Government to accept a 
share in the enormous expense of 
constructing a modern airport as fully 
capable of taking the international air 
transport of the future as its docks 
have been able to take the interna- 
tional shipping of the past. If there: 
is the courage to assume new res- 
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BRITISH RECORD 


(By a London 


Britain’s June export values were 
not only a record figure but well 
above the level aimed at- by mid-1948. 
At £134 millions the total was £4 
millions more than in May, while in 
volume the June total represented a 
daily rate of 40 per cent. above the 
1938 average, compared with 34 per 
cent. in May. Mr. Wilson, President 
of the United Kindom Board of Trade, 
announcing these figures, pointed 
out that in June the adverse balance 
of trade was the lowest since Feb- 
ruary and would have been still lower 
had it not been for the high, and _ still 
growing, prices of imports. 


But whatever the difficulties, Bri- 
tain’s first major task, as Sir Stafford 
Cripps has called it, is to work for a 
state of affairs in which all imports 
will be paid for by visible and _ in- 
visible exports. In the meantime it is 
relevant to observe that the steady rise 
in the volume of exports could not 
have been achieved without a rising 
output in Britain’s industry. As the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, declared 
on. July 12, industrial production in 
Britain during the first quarter of this 
year was 30 per cent. higher than 
in the first quarter of 1946. The lat- 
ter period was one of reconversion 
from war production: but even if the 
average volume of production in 1938 
be taken as a basis for comparison, 
present output is probably about 11 
per cent. above it. 


No Slump Likely 


There is no prospect of a general 
slump in Britain, nor need the recur- 
rence of mass unemployment be 
feared. There is still a large demand 
abroad for many of Britain’s products, 
and as yet there is no_ substantial 
surplus of export production which 
Britain is unable to sell. 

Those were among the outstanding 
points made by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
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ponsibilities greater than can be 
justified from the strictly domestic point 
of view, such courage will certainly 
be rewarded, since a centre that is 
suitable for one international purpose 
may, often as a result of being used 
for that purpose, become suitable for 
others. Examples of cause and effect 
of this kind will readily occur to the 
reader. 


* * * * 


The above general review of Singa- 
pore was written by the Hon. Colonial 
Secretary in the Report on Singapore 
for 1947. Further parts of the Singa- 
pore Report, also written or compiled 
by the Hon. P. A. B. McKerron will be 
published in forthcoming issues of the 
Far Eastern. Economic Review. 


= * 2 = 
COPYRIGHT in the above article is 


vested in the Hon. Colonial Secretary, 
Government of Singapore. 
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EXPORT VALUES 


Correspondent) 


though the 
was- that 
country’s 
and that 
signs of 


at a Press conference, 
main purport of his remarks 
inflationary pressure in the 
economy had been checked 
in some fields there were 
“disinflation.” 

It is in any case quite certain that 
the United Kindom Goverment will 
not allow the unsatisfied demand for 
goods in the home market to diminish 
the supplies of goods produced and 
made available for export. 

United Kindom goods in _ greatest 
demand abroad were, said the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, locomotives, 
railway wagons, mining machinery, 
heavy electrical equipment and other 
engineering products. It is to ensure 
that overseas buyers shall not go 
short of such goods that the Govern- 
ment is doing all it can to increase 
steel production, which, incidentally, 
continues to run at record levels. In 
a word, export markets continue to 
be Britain’s most important priority. 


Disinflation 


A perceptible shortening of cinema 
queues and a falling off in the de- 
mand for luxury goods are obvious 
signs of “disinflation” in Britain. 
But, as the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has put it, “this is only a _ first 
step in the direction in which we 
want to go.” 

Unemployment, which is usually re- 
garded as going with a deflationary 
movement, is not accepted as inevit- 
able by the Government. The num- 
ber of unemployed is actually declin- 
ing—it was 274,000 in June, though 
it may quite possibly rise to 500,000 
temporarily if there is large-scale 
direction of men from less important 
work irito essential industries. But if 
there should be large-scale unemploy- 
ment, it appears to be the official 
view that it would come, not as in 
the past from over production, but 
from under production, chiefly from 
a lack of raw materials—a new phe- 


nomenon in the industrial history of 
Britain. Only by concentrating on a 
continuous expansion of export trade 
can this danger be avoided, for only 
thus can the money be earned witn 
which to pay for raw materials. 

In his recent review of Britain’s 
economic position Sir Stafford Cripps 


referred to food _ subsidies. Thess” 
are costing some £470 millions a 
year, and most financial commenta- 


tors would like to see them abolished. 
But the view of the United Kingdom 
Government is that by keeping the 
cost of essential foods low it also 
keeps within bounds any demands 
for increased wages. 


Man-Power 


According to the latest official re. 
turns, labour in Britain’s key indus- 
tries increased by 14,000 in May. 
Farming gained 5,000 workers, and 
this raised the total to 1,080,000, 
which is only a few thousand short 
of the objective for mid-1948; trans- 
port and shipping gained .7,000; and 
manufacturing industries enjoying 
“first preference” gained 3,000 workers 
—1,700 of them to the textile industry 
whose total is now 672,000. The end- 
of-year total aimed at for the textil» 
industry is 760,000. Insured worker. 
listed as unemployed were only two 
per cent. of the insured population 
in May and June. 

The number of persons engaged i! 
manufacture for export continues to 
rise and has now reached 2,009,000. 
compared with only 990,000 in mid- 
1939. 

The supply of industrial man-powe 
is, of course, limited; and that cir- 
cumstance, taken in conjunction witl: 
the need for a still greater volume 
of exports, amply justifies the view 
expressed by Sir Stafford Cripps 


when he opened the Mechanical 
Handling Exhibition in London on 
July 12. “There must,” he said, “be 


a much higher production efficiency 
than anything we yet have to our 
credit”. Machines designed to replace 
human muscle were the encouraging 
solution of this problem offered by 
the many ingenious devices shown at 
the exhibition. 


FOOD CONTROL IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Principles of Government Policy 


Britain’s system of food control and 
rationing, so outstandingly successful 
during the war years in maintaining 
nutrition and productive efforts, will 
be continued as long as shortages per- 
sist. The Ministry of Food continues 
as a permanent Department and the 
Government accepts the responsibility 
for ensuring that adequate supplies of 
food necessary to health are available 
to all members of the public at reason- 
able prices and for raising the standard 
of the nation’s nutrition. The interest 
of the consumer is protected; provision 
is made for the needs of special classes; 
the position of the home producer is 
safeguarded; and the trader who ren- 
ders the community a necessary _ ser- 
vice receives a fair reward. 


Bulk purchase is an integral part of 
the system for procuring and distribut- 
ing foodstuffs in a time of world short- 
age. It enables Britain to use the long- 
term contract which is the best instru- 
ment available for increasing the 
amount of food to be found and 
bought. Prices of the majority of food- 
stuffs are controlled by Maximum 
Price Orders. Those of the main food- 
stuffs are kept down by Government 
subsidies, which began in December 
1939. The real cost of the subsidisa- 
tion of food prices in the year 1947/8 
is estimated at £392 million. 


Rationing of Important Foods 
Food rationing was introduced in 


January 1940, for butter, bacon and 
sugar, and has been extended to nearly 
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all important foods. Bacon and ham, 
bread, cheese, fats, jam and other pre- 
serves, meat, sugar, sweets and choco- 
late and tea are individually rationed 
on a weekly or monthly basis. Bread, 
flour and cakes are rationed as a 
whole, by a scheme introduced July 21, 
1946. A more flexible system to cover 
a wide range of other foods is provid- 
ded by the “points” scheme. Each con- 
sumer has’ a monthly allowance of 
points which must be surrendered for 
foods included in the scheme. Points 
and values in addition''to the foods 
themselves are varied periodically ac- 
cording to supply and demand. Other 
foods in irregular supply or subject to 
seasonal] fluctuations, e.g., milk, eggs, 
oranges and potatoes, are controlled 
through distribution schemes. 


Welfare Foods 
Allowances 


Service and Special 


The Welfare Foods Service, which in 
July 1946 became associated with the 
Family Allowances Scheme. provides 
certain specified foods at subsidised 
rates for expectant mothers, children 
and adolescents. The foods are:—milk, 
at 144d per pint (below one-third or- 
dinary price) to expectant mothers, 
children, under 5, and handicapped 
children aged 5—16 unable to attend 
school; national dried milk to children 
under 2 as an alternative to liquid 
milk; orange juice, to expectant mothers 
and children under 5; cod liver oil, free 
to expectant mothers and children un 
der 5; Vitamin A and D tablets, free to 
expectant mothers as an alternative to 
cod liver oil and also to mothers of 
babies under 30 weeks; national milk 
cocoa to young persons under 21 who 
are employed workers, students, or 
members of youth organisations. Milk 
and orange juice are supplied free to 
those unable to pay 

Schoolchildren receive one-third pint 
of milk free daily in school under the 
Education Act, 1944 and the provision 
of meals in schools is being extended at 
a rapid rate. (In June 1947 the num- 
ber of meals supplied to school chil- 
dren on a normal day was 2,347,000). 
Other special allowances to individuals 
include: 

Expectant Mothers: extra allow- 
ances of meat, potatoes, bread, eggs 
and (when available) bananas. 


Children: extra allowances of milk 
according to age; under five, extra 
eggs; over five, extra bread; under 
eighteen, bananas. 

Old People: extra tea. 

Invalids: extra milk and eggs in 
certain instances. 

Workers: manual workers, extra 
bread;. underground miners, extra 


bread and meat; agricultural workers, 
extra bread and cheese; weekly sea- 
men and some _ fishermen, special 
rations. 


Catering Establishments 


Coupons or units are not required to 
be surrendered for meals taken in 
catering establishments but ration 
books must be handed in to a residen- 
tial establishment. where a stay ex- 
ceeds two nights. Supplies of rationed 
or controlled foods to catering estab- 
lishments are restricted to amounts 
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POST-WAR SUB-MARGINAL BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISES AND RETURN TO 
NORMAL TRADING CONDITIONS 


All the mushrooming little trading 
and brokerage firms which were a 
common sight in Hongkong and every 
other city in the Far East in the first 
and the second year following the end 
oj the hostilities have slowly but in- 


exorably given way’ to the old- 
established mercantile houses and, by 
ond large, their prosperity has not 
lasted. but resulted in the end in 
failure. 

Conditions as described in the fol~ 


lowing article of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce Journal of Manila are 
not peculiar to the Philippines but 
with slight variations, have been ob- 
served both in Hongkong and in other 
centres of Far Eastern trade. 


* fe * * 


It would be well if it were more 
generally understood that a good part 
of the vehemence behind the ‘“nation- 
alism” being displayed in the Philip- 
pines with respect to business enter- 
prise, has its origin in the discour- 
agement which many (of course, for- 
tunately not all) of the new, post-war 
Filipino business ventures are ex- 
periencing. 

The economic collapse concomitant 
with the Japanese occupation, apart 
from the deliberate cruelties of the 
enemy, resulted in general unemploy- 
ment and widespread misery, and 
forced thousands of men and women, 
who, before the outbreak of the war, 
were regularly employed in offices, 
stares, warehouses, and factories, to 
turn to the so-calied “buy-and-sell” 
business. Most of this was a mere 
peddling of home-made, or of stolen 
or looted second-hand goods. Manila 
was a veritable emporium, and the 
enormous stocks of new and old goods 
brought to light, were a surprise to 
everybody. The “buying-and-selling” 
went on almost to the last. All sorts 
of merchandise found a market during 
those years when anything at. all still 
usable commanded a premium. This 
business was the last desperate resort 
of thousands of people in their effort 
to keep body and soul together. But 
in a sense, they became “merchants” 
and had moved up a notch in the 
economic hierarchy. (No reference is 


roughly equivalent to those obtained by 
the domestic consumer, and the allow- 
ance is broadly related to the number 
of meals or hot beverages served. 
Special higher scales of allowances ‘ap- 
ply to industrial works canteens, com- 
mercial establishments catering wholly 
or mainly for industrial workers, 
schools, nurseries, youth centres, etc. 
Industrial canteens are divided into 
two classes, those serving workers in 
specified heavy industries receiving 
larger allowances. The Civic .Restau- 
rants Act 1947 enables local authorities 
to establish and carry on restaurants 
on the same basis as_ private enter- 
prise, in continuance of or substitution 
for, the, wartime British Restaurants. 


made here to the large-scale “buying 
and-selling” of war supplies for the 
enemy, a business which created a 
number of new millionaires). 

Many of them, following the liber- 
ation, having lost their adaptation to 
steady work under some chief clerk 
or foreman, elected to launch out for 
themselves in the world of opportunity 
which seemed to be opening to therm 
with the restoration of peace. Many 
of them, as well as others belonging to 
the better educated class, made friends 
with the men and officers of the 
American Army, and these Americans, 
grateful for the hospitality and friend- 
liness shown them. in many cases en- 
couraged such business aspirations and 
helped by lending money or sending 


back goods in considerable variety 
when they returned to the United 
States. 

Post-War Fortune Hunters 
Everwhere in the ruins along 


Manila’s wrecked streets, there sprang 
up little stores and offices, built of 
salvaged lumber and galvanized iron 
sheets, where a great miscellany of 
goods was displayed for sale, many 
of these goods expensive,—steel office- 
furniture, typewriters, radios, electric 
appliances, etc. These places were 
often very well kept, with neat signs, 
polished show-cases, attractive dis- 
plays. One could see the pride the 
owners took in their new business. It 
was all very pathetic for their inevit- 
able fate was easily foreseen. © 


There were,—are, far too many of 
these little places of business, crowd- 
ed side by. side, offering the same 
kinds of goods, now shopworn. Though 
many are outside the shopping centers, 
the owners pay high  ground-rent, 
their capital is inadequate, their 
sources of supply are irregular, their 
customers, if any, are casual; their 
experience is limited, their sales are 
few, their profits are nil. 

(While emphasis is_ given to the 
small unsuccessful, post-liberation Fil- 
ipino enterprise, it should be under- 
stood that many similar ventures by 
alien new-comers, most of them. for- 
mer members of the United States 
armed forces who remained behind to 
go into business for themselves or in 
partnership with Filipino friends, have 
also been largely unsuccessful: 
Economie law does _ not discriminate 
between persons and nationalities.) 

Meanwhile, of course, the pre-war 
business establishments, big importing 
firms and department stores, both 
Filipino and alien, have rehabilitated 
themselves. They are adequately 
capitalized and have the advantage of 
large and experienced staffs; they had 
only to renew their former connections 
with manufacturers abroad and .to re- 
establish their distribution and selling 
organizations. Between these old firms 
and much of the new, post-war busi- 
ness enterprise, fortuitous and hapha- 
zard as it was, there was not even any 
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real competition. It was but a brief 
materialization of hopes and dreams 
which appeared only to vanish again, 
leaving behind a cloud of frustration 
and bitterness. 

Cruel as this process undoubtedly is, 
it is as impersonal as it is inexorable 
and inevitable. While economic laws 
are not iron laws,—as sometimes they 
are said to be, they are scientific 
generalizations as to the actual pro- 
cesses through which humanity satis- 
fies its material wants. As such these 
laws cannot be ignored or defied. 
There is very little, if anything, that 
governments or business or philanthro- 
pic organizations can do to alter or to 
soften them. 

The middlemen,—which function be- 
tween the producers and manufac- 
turers and the ultimate consumers, 
play a necessary and important part 
in economic life, but when, from any 
cause, there have come to be _ too 
many of them, the superfluous are 
eliminated. The less efficient are the 
first to go. In economics there is no 
room for the uneconomic. 


Manila Vendors or Street Hawkers 


In addition to the type of post-war, 
sub-marginal businesses, there is also 
that class of merchants, called “ven- 
dors” in Manila, who sell their wares 
in the streets, generally displaying 
them on rude benches and booths set 
up on the edges of the side-walks. It 
is said that Manila at present has 
over 8,000 of them; 3,000 in the Quiapo 
District alone. Their chief  stock-in- 
trade consists of “notions” which they 
obtain from jobbers and have to sell 
at prices practically equal to “store- 
prices.” Their profits are pitifully 
small. In some parts of the city they 
are forced to pay an exorbitant weekly 
“rent” for the ramshackle booths they 
occupy. It is said, in fact, that the 
“big business” in the vendor business 
is the renting of these booths, and 
that the owners are the ones most 
vocal in the protests against clearing 
the streets. No merchandising system 
could be more uneconomic, but, for a 
time, it must have filled some special 
need under the conditions brought 
about by the general physical destruc- 
tion, wide-spread unemployment, and 
cepressed standards of living of both 
the vendors and their customers. 

For three years these people have 
cluttered up the sidewalks and. streets, 
and the obstruction both to pedestrian 
and venicular traffic has become such 
a public nuisance that the city authori- 
ties have at tong last been compeiled 
to take action. The Quiapo District 
is being cleared, and the clearing of 
other sections of the city is to follow. 
The Mayor of Manila is to be com- 
mended for his humanitarianism in 
assigning a number Of special city- 
owned public markets where _ those 
who wish and are able to do so may 
rent booths at a reasonable charge. 
This is only a palliative, however, and 
in the end, no doubt, this class of mer- 
chant will be eliminated altogether. 


Return to Normalcy in Business 


As conditions return to normal in 
Manila and the Philippines generally, 
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EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL MARKETS 


U.S. DOLLAR MARKET 


The unofficial rate of US$ dropped 
last weck considerably as a result of 
the decline in the demand from mer- 
chants (for imports both from ithe 
U.S. and from such hard or semi-hard 
currency countries where Hong\xong 
Exchange Control agrees to grant an 
import licence provided ‘importers 
have their own funds in New York), 
from gold importers and from inves- 
tors. The locally accruing free funds 
in New York are, under present trad- 
ing conditions, out of balance with 
demand. 

During recent weeks expanded ex- 
ports to the Philippines have further 
added to Hongkong’s free US$ funds. 


Overseas Chinese family remittances 
continue to be routed to and via the 
Colony and there has not been any de- 
cline in the average inward  remit- 
tances from this particular source as 
might have been expected after the 
establishment of a new currency in 
China. From all accounts it appears 
that the overseas Chinese remitter has 
grown so sceptical of Chinese official 
promises and reform measures that it 
will take him a long time before he 


Wwe must be prepared for the elimin- 
ation of all such forms of post-war 
business enterprise, of all such agen- 
cies and agents of uneconomic dis- 
tribution. We should understand that 
this represents‘ an aspect of the opera- 
tion of economic’ law and that it is 
not an intentional and heartless driv- 
ing of the weak to the wall. We 
should understand that the process is 
to the advantage of the ultimate con- 
sumers and to the general economic 
and social benefit,—-ultimately for the 
good of even those who have failed in 
realizing their ambitions. 

Their experience, even of failure, 
should give them a better understand- 
ing of business and _ should enable 
them to begin again. Those who fail 
as importers and indentors could un- 
dertake more modest enterprises, in 
Manila or in the provinces, better suit- 
ed to their resources and capacities, 
or they could find places in business 
in subordinate positions. A steady 
job at & good wage or salary or at a 
fair commission, is certainly to be 
preferred over the ownership and 
management of a failing business. 

As for the Government and these 
business and trade organizations which 
have made this problem their concern, 
is would be far wiser for them to fol- 
low a policy of encouraging successful 
industrial and business enterprise, 
both foreign and Filipino, than a policy 
aimed at temporarily bolstering un- 
economic and failing ventures, for 
that is a hopeless thing. There is no 
future in that except more failure 
The encouragement, on the cther 
hand, of successful business, makes for 
increased general prosperity which 
herrea | owners and wage-earners 
both. 


might pay as in prewar years, his 
savings or other moneys to Chinese 
authorised banks; until the financial 


situation in Shanghai clears up and 
the question of the Gold yuan’s stabi- 


lity appears more assured, overseas 
Chinese remitters are not going to 
change their ways. 

Unless the local unofficial market 


can dispose of the surplus US$ funds 
cutside Hongkong there is bound to 
be a depressed rate, or, conversely, a 
very favourable unofficial rate for 
HK$. During recent months and until 
the end of July arbitrage operators 
were always’ taking’ considerable 
amounts of US$ off the local market 
thus bringing the, local rate more m 
line with overseas exchange markets. 
Then there were also Near Eastern 
merchants as well as merchants from 
India who purchased TT New York 
here at a crossrate much more favour- 
able than elsewhere and _ ordered 
goods from the U.S. which thus were 
paid from Hongkong export proceeds 
or inward remittances or funds held 
by Chinese in the U.S. But this type 
of merchant demand has also fizzled 
out largely because of saturated mar- 
kets overseas and on account of the 
levelling off between the local un- 
official sterling/dollar cross and other 
markets’ crossrates. 


The demand for US$ in notes and 
credits from Chinese sources has, 
since August 19, Economic Reform 
Measures of the Chinese Govt., tem- 
porarily decreased but is bound to re- 
vive again. Since Hongkong has USS 
for sale which are the cheapest in the 
world, especially last week, this un- 
natural position cannot be expected to 
last and, although under present con- 
ditions the supply will remain in ex- 
cess of demand, there should be soon 
an appreciation of the local US$ price; 
a local cross of US$3 may be anticipat- 
ed which rate would still remain 
higher than on other exchange mar- 
kets. 


Last week’s rates, maximum and 
minimum, per US$ 100:—notes HK$ 
523—495; drafts 508—476; TT 510— 
478 (or US$ 19.60 to 20.92 ped HK$ 
100). 


The local highest and lowest cross- 
rates were: US$ 3.347—3.137. Against 
the cfficial parity the local cross was 
last week discounted by 16.9% to 
22.1%. 

Compared with these rates the open 
exchange markets of Zurich and Paris 
quoted last week unofficial sterling 
(U.K. Resident account sterling) at 
respectively US$ 2.90/2.93 and US$ 
2.78 Belgium, Italy and Sweden 
quoted approx. in line with Zurich 
while New York was slightly higher. 
Against the Zurich and Paris cross- 
rates for £/US$, the unofficial ex- 
change market of Hongkong quoted a 
higher cross by 8/15% (Zurich) and 
14/21% (Paris). 
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The best proof that the control over 
sterling remittances between ‘Hong- 
kong and the sterling area has been 
effective since its introduction on July 
26, is the existence of the very un- 
usual differences between the local 
and overseas crossrates. 


The local native market transacted 
last week (in US$):—TT New York 
684,000; drafts 400,000; notes 309,000. 


The TT market continued for the 
second week on a very low level; bet- 
ter sales can now only be expected if 
gold imports into Macao resume on a 
larger scales. 


Drafts in the market originate 
mostly from overseas Chinese remit- 
ters: the current monthly average of 
such family remittances :(from Chi- 
nese in the States and in the dollar 
atea) is estimated at the most at US$ 
1% million. The decline in these re- 
mittances to China via Hongkong is 
borne out by the statistics of the U.S. 
Treasury; the total of such remittances 
from Chinese in the U.S. for their re- 
latives in China for the current year 
should be around US$ 20 million, a 
drop of 20% against the year 1947. 


Notes have again been bought by 
Shanghai sources who took last week 
over US$ 80,000. Further inquiry 
from the North and outports _ stifferied 
the rate which again exceeded the TT 
quotation. It is significant that out- 
port demand for notes has resumed as 
it suggests that hoarding of US bank 
notes is again rising and it also throws 
a different light on the official reports 
from Nanking regarding the mass con- 
version of foreign currency notes at 
the Central Bank of China offices all 
over China. 


Exports to the Philippines and the 
Peso 


There were some unconfirmed re- 
ports, from business men, that Manila 
transfers to New York had, since 
about two weeks, experienced certain 
difficulties on the part of the Philip- 
pine financial authorities. The Peso 
remains, however, freely convertible 
into US$ and no change of this very 
important rule has been announced. 

The Philippine Republic is financing 
her import excess with sterling area 
and soft currency countries in US$; 
that is what it amounts to when ex- 
porters to Manila convert their peso 
proceeds into TT New York. The con- 
version rate is slightly below the 
parity (US$ 1 = Peso 2). 

Hongkong’s exports to ¢he Philip- 
pines during the current year have 
been extraordinarily large as exporters 
found added inducement in the ac- 
quisition of free funds in America (via 
Manila) which they sold to importers 
etc. thus making a good exchange pro- 
fit which enabled them to sell to 
Manila at cost or even under cost. 


Our balance of trade with the 
Philippines for Jan./Suly 1948 was 
very active, viz. HK$ 78.3 million (ex- 
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ports $83.7 m., imports $5.4 m.). Last 
July our exports to the Philippines 
topped the list; exports to Manila 


valued $22.8 million while exports to 
China, Malaya and the U.S. aggregated 
respectively $20.1, 17.3, and 13.1 mil- 
lion. In the export list for Jan./July 
of 1948 the Philippines rank fourth 
having bought commodities from 
Hongkong for a value of HK$ 83.7 
million while China, Malaya and the 
U.S. bought goods valued respectively 
at $129.2 m., 121.1 m. and 88.3 million. 

Peso bank notes sell in the local 
market usually lower than US notes 
but the difference has become very 
pronounced since several weeks when 
the price for US notes jumped and 
exceeded TT New York. Last week’s 
peso note prices ranged from HK$2.22 
to 2.45, thus being traded currently at 
a discount from 7 to 10 _ percent 
against the US note quotation. (50 US 
cents per Peso). 


GOLD MARKETS 


The technical position of the mar- 
ket continued to be heavily. against 
the bulls; imports continued although 
at reduced speed to enter Macao 
(mostly backlog orders) and _ ship- 
ments te China were on a very low 
level; at the same time bullion expor- 
ters abroad quoted daily lower rates 
and supply was no longer tight. 


As far as the local heavily over- 
bought gold speculation is concerned 
the lower bullion export and free 


market prices abroad have been taken 
as a clear indication that in the near 
future no advance in the gold cross- 
rate can be expected and therefore a 
large number of “gold taels” (fictitious 
or “paper” gold holdings) were sold 
at considerable loss by such specula- 
tors. 

The local forward market is a pecu- 


liar affi*r; speculative buyers  con- 
tract usually with a native bank or 
gold dealer to “take delivery” at a 


specified deadline a certain quantity of 
gold; if the market price increases at 
the time of “delivery” the lucky buyer 
just clears his profit (difference be- 
tween his buying price and_ the 
market rate at the time of “delivery”); 
conversely, the unlucky buyer will 
either pay to the bank the dif- 
ference between his buying price 
and the lower market rate at the 
time stipulated for “taking delivery” 
or he will continue his position 
waiting for a better turn, meanwhile 
paying interest (which varies from 
day to day) to the bank. In few 
cases actual gold delivery is involved; 
practically the whole turnover in the 
forward market is purely speculative 
with buyers and sellers agreeing to 
settling the difference in rates. at 
clearing time. 

The majority of gold speculators 
are paying attention only to the local 
price position, i.e. they are influenced 
by the movements of the rate per 
tael in terms of HK$. This policy is 
wrong; the determining influence of 
the local and, in fact, all gold markets 
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in the world is the actual price de- 
manded in US$ or the _ respective 
crossrate. Gold speculators here 
could have avoided the rather unusual 
losses if they had considered at the 
time of engaging themselves to the 
tune of hundreds of thousands of fic- 
titious taels of gold that the local gold 
cross stood at US$ 52 to 53, a very 
high price which appeared not justi- 
fied. The rate of gold per tael in the 
local market moves up and down, 
usually in sympathy with the un- 
official quotation for TT New York; 
if overseas gold markets, particularly 
the free New York market, quote gold 
at, say, US$ 44 per oz, fob port of 
shipment, the cif Macao price (includ- 
ing official duty and unofficial exac- 
tions) should be not higher than 46%, 
and consequently the local price and 
China market prices should only be 
dearer by that amount which is re- 
quired to pay for transportation, pro- 
tection and additional profits in tran- 
sit. As the foreign supply position 
eases and gold prices drop the local 
prices will immediately react and de- 
cline in terms of the gold _ crossrate. 
This does not necessarily mean that 
the local price per tael in HK$ will 
also drop; provided that there is no 
change in the unofficial TT New York 
rate the Hongkong price will drop but 
if, for reasons unconnected with -the 
gold business, the local TT New York 
rate advances or declines the local 
gold quotation will be similarly affect- 
ed. 


Thus the Hongkong gold price is 
determined by (1) the China demand 
position, (2) the overseas free gold 
market rates, (3) the local TT New 
York quotation (open funds). If the 
technical trading position here is 
sound, i.e. stocks are carried not in 
excess of current China demand, the 
prediction of price developments 
should be rather simple. 


Hongkong’s gold market last week 
transacted the following quantities (in 
taels):—spot, inside the Exchange: 
8,850, spot, outside (i.e. in the native 
banks and gold dealers’ own clearing) 
34,260; forward, on delivery 677,910; 
and forward, stipulated on margin 
settlement (position clearing) 781,850. 


Highest and lowest prices were:— 


High Low 
Gold per tael . KS 307 28234 
crossrate per tael US$. 60.56 56.31 


crossrate per oz. US$ 49.83 46.33 

Eullion exporters quoted about US$ 
45 to 46 fob European or American 
ports. 

Under the present price conditions 
imports into Macao cannot be made. 
Although the “fees” charged by cer- 
tain native banks for “ready made 
gold import licences pre ounce” have 
come down to HK$ 6, the bullion im- 
porters and their direct buyers could 
not well make a profit at present. 

The Canton gold market was _ less 
depressed than Hongkong or Macao, 
opening the week at HK$ 300/306%, 
dropping to 290, closing at 298. All 
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gold transactions in Canton continue 
to be made on the basis of HK$ but 
payment is received in Chinese yuan. 

Shanghai’s black market gold cross- 
rate fluctuated between US$ 50 to 53. 
The market ruled dull and the fear of 
raids and stool pigeons was still ram- 
pant. 

Last week witnessed the bankruptcy 
of a native bank, the Wing Shing 
Bank. This bank was mainly patro- 
nised by Shanghai immigrants who 
engaged in rather frantic forward 
transactions. When many of _ the 
overbought Shanghai speculators 
could not settle their large deficit 
margins the Wing Shing owners were 
called to make up the loss which 
amounted to about $2.3 million. The 
bank managers preferred therefore to 
declare themselves bankrupt. 

Under the Hongkong’ Banking Or- 
dinance of 1948, the Financial Secre- 
tary is authorised to make an inves- 
tigation, determine the cause of the 
failure and take such steps as will be 
found necessary in order to protect 
the public. The public announcement 
of an inquiry by the Financial Secret- 
ary islooked forward to and the public 
expects that this first bank failure 
after the control of banks was legalis- 
ed in Hongkong will be dealt with in 
a manner bringing credit to the Go- 
vernment control which is vested in 
the Financial Secretary. 

Considerable losses were also incur- 
red by Macao gold holders both in the 
spot and forward markets. Some 
100,000 taels were sold by overbought 
holders. 


SILVER MARKET 


In the beginning of the week Can- 
ton dealers were still buying silver 
and making some profits by selling 
them to the Central Bank of China at 
their high conversion price of 3 yuan 
per oz. But as the yuan started to 
drop in terms of foreign exchange day 
by day this operation became less 
profitable and eventually it ceased al- 
together; the discount of the mew 
yuan of China had become too heavy 
which now Phrvught to an end the 
silver sales to the Central Bank, and 
the old trade was resumed—from 
China to overseas markets. 

Some sales to India and New York 
were effected last week and exporters 
could make some better profits on 
account of the advance in the New 
York prices. Imports which stopped 
since August 23 were resumed by 
middle of last week. The excitement 
of Canton dealers about the high yuan 
price per oz., while the parity of yuan 
with foreign currencies was maintain- 
ed, has now evaporated. 

Market rates per tael ruled between 
$3.91 to 4.12, per silver dollar $2.5 
to 2.65, per 20 cents coin $1.90 to 2. 

The local price per oz. was around 
$3.20 to 3.38; by surrendering to Ex- 
change Control 25% of their US$ pro- 
ceeds and retaining 75% for fréé dis- 
posal on the open exchange— market, 
exporters could make satisfactory pro- 


fits as a result of the advance in New 
York from 7442 US cents to 75% per 
oz. London rate also went up from 
45 to 4516 d. 

Market transactions:—38,000  taels, 
$3,000 worth of dollar coins, and $33,- 
000 worth of subsidiary coins. 3 


* € * a 


HONGKONG SILVER 
AND IMPORTS 


EXPORTS 


During the month of July Hong- 
kong’s silver imports amounted to 
48,621 ozs, valued $129,638, all from 
Macao, viz. 22,821 ozs. in bars or in- 
gots, valued $66,638, and 25,800 ozs. in 
silver coins, valued $63,000. 

During July Hongkong’s silver ex- 
ports amounted to 1,437,713 ozs. valu- 
ed $4,563,272. Exports were directed 
to India: 300,000 ozs in bars or ingots 
valued $1,025,000; and to the U.S.A. 
1,137,713 ozs. valued $3,538,272, viz. 
747,585 oz. valued $2,504,156 in bars, 
and 390,128 ozs. valued $1,034,116 in 
coins, . 

Total exports and imports of Hong- 
kong for the period January to July 
1948: 
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Imports:—- 
from Macao, seas. asics $ 155,631 
from Malaya ........ 45,400 
T Otel nr ogth. Gawt »- $ 201,031 

Exports —- 
tor URSA. Peis weet oa $12,636,113 
to.” Philippines’ 94.28 ve: 39,500 
toms Indiaa) Sac crt 2,720,000 
to UES Bea tivioe- ear 330,000 
Total® gayle sede $15,725,613 


Silver exports to the U.S, have be- 
come a major source of official ex- 
change earnings of the Colony. In 
July silver exports to the U.S. aggre- 
gated a value of $3,538,272 while ex- 
ports of tung oil, previously the major 
article of export to America, only 
amounted to a value of $2.2 million. 
(The reduction in shipments of oil to 
the U.S. was partly a consequence of 
increased exports of tung oil from 
Macao direct to the U.S. since no por- 
tion of export proceeds have to be 
surrendered to the Portuguese autho- 
rities). 

‘From the July export proceeds of 
silver shipped to New York and San 
Francisco the Hongkong Exchange. 
Control should have sarned about 
US$ 221,000. The exchange earnings 


HONGKONG OFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES 


AGREED MERCHANT RATES 


MAXIMUM SELLING 


STERLING. 1/2 15/16 delivery within 

2 rnonths with 
1/32 
for every fur- 
ther 3 months \/3 


a cut of 


forward. 
—Do— 
(East & South 
Africa) 
Doc 
(West Africa & 
West Indies 
RUPEES (India) 82 % 
—Do— (Rangoon) 82 % 
—Do— (Aden) 82 % 
STRAITS $ 52 «(4 
S$ 24 15/16 delivery within 


US. 
CANADIAN $ 


2 months with 


MINIMUM BUYING 


U3 t/32. sae 

1/3 1/16 O/D. 

1/3 3/32 30d/s. 

1/3 1/8 60-90d/s. 
5/32 120d/s. 

1/3 1/8 O/D if under L/Credit. 

1/3 3/16 O/D with L/Credit 
1/32nd up every 30d/s. “4 

1/3 5/16 O/D if under L/Cresit 

1/3 3/8 O/D with L/Credit. 
1/32nd up every 30d/s. 

83 % bes be 

g4 O/D. 

84% 7 & 30d/s. 

84 60d/s. 

84 % 80d/s. 


All buying rates 
3/16th higher tnan India. 


a cut of 1/16 
for every fur- 
ther 3 months 


forward. 
U.S. NOTES 
AUSTRALIA, 1/6 % 
NEW ZEALAND. 1/6 7/16 


84 & O/D if under L/Credit. 
84 &% O/D without L/Credit. 
84 8 30 & 60 d/s. 
bse 15 T.T. & O/D. 

53% 30 & 60 days 
25 &% ere 
25 5/16 O/D—0d/s. 
25 3/8  60—90d/s. 
ao" (Banks to pay Insur. 

ance and Postage). 

1/6 % yf Mes 


1/6 15/16 O/D 
1/6 13/16 T.T. 
1/6 7/8 O/D 


No official exchange rates are quoted for the Chinese currency (gold 


yuan). 
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from tung oil exports in July have 
only amounted to approx. US$ 138,000. 


CHINESE MONEY MARKETS 


:—As from the begin- 
Micron ee ies all tratener One 
changed over from the former lega 
tender (CN$) to the new Chinese 
currency of gold yuan. Turnover was 
much reduced when compared to pre- 
vious weeks and the yuan showed 
i of depreciation. ; 
Sretighest ona lowest unofficial quota- 


tions:— 


High Low 
cael (in HK erst 
Yuan notes .....++-+: 1.34 . 
ite Oar’ 1.25 0.9934 
Serco 1.29% 1.03 


ie. per CN$ 3 million. 
and lowest TT Shanghai rates per 
CN$ 100 million were respectively 
HK$41.70 and 33%. 

The unofficia] rates per yuan drop- 
ped from day to day. Banks pre- 
ferred to clear their daily positions. 
Buyers showed little confidence in the 
eventual stability of the yuan parity 
with foreign currencies as decreed by 
the Chinese Government. Although it 
is realised in native bankers’ circles 
that a stable Chinese money is abso- 
lutely necessary if there is to be a 
revivel of trade and production in 
China, the hard facts of the civil war 
depredations and the unbalance of 
Nanking’s budget are not conducive tc 
monetary stability. 

Against the official parity of the 
yuan the local quotations of last week 
amounted to discounts of:— 

6.2% to 25.2% for TT Shanghai 

3% to 22.7% for TT Canton 
while yuan notes at the beginning of 
the week were sold at par but later 
suffered a discount of 7.7%. 


(CN$ 2% million) 


1 1.333 
(CN$ 3 million) 

0.333 0.44433 
(CNS 1 million) 

. SHANGHAI:—The _ reports from 


Shanghai are indicative of a stepped 
up campaign against the various black 
markets but the especial attention of 
the Economic Police and .other organs, 
including the security forces, have 
been turned to the commodity mar- 
kets. Trading in gold and foreign 
currencies has resumed but is on a 
small scale as yet. Closing rates last 
week were (in yuan) — 


Increase 

over 

parity 
gold? per (07, )aameas 265 3246 % 
USSM1s (note) "ree <5 25% 
HES ei a eee) 0.935 2434% 


The black market crossrates were 
as follows:—Gold US$ 58 (against 
Central Bank .of China’s conversion 
rate of USS 5C per oz); HK$ 535 per 
USS 100; US$ 2.99 per £ (unofficial 
transfers). 


In the free Exchange Market of New 
York one Chinese yuan quoted be- 
tween US$ 0.19% to 0.19%. The 
nominal rate for the yuan was 26 US 
cents. (Discount of yuan amounts to 
27%). 


CANTON:—Hongkong notes were 
actively traded, at the opening of the 
week under review one HK$ sold at 
CN$ 2,160,000 but subsequently appre- 
ciated reaching at the elose 2,800,000. 
Thus while at the beginning HK notes 
were discounted on the black market 
of Canton by 4%, at the close they 
sold at a premium cf 244% over the 
Chinese money (CN$ or gold yuan). 
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Sales in the local market (in mil- 


lions of piastres) —spot, inside Ex- 
change, 3.32; spot, outside, 4.97; for- 
ward 9.7. 


Nica guuders ruled weak and there 
was much selling by speculators. The 
old Java Bank notes are now selling 
almost at par with the new Nica 
notes. 


Sales in the local market last week: 
439.000 guilders (the largest sales 
were effected on Sept. 1, when 102,000 
guilders changed hands), 


' * * * 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE BANKS 
ASSOCIATION 


The number of members of the As- 
sociation has increased during the 
current year and so has the number of 
Licensed Exchange Banks in_ the 
Colony. By the end of 1947 the Hong- 
kong Exchange Banks Association in- 
cluded 23 member banks and the 
number of Licensed) Exchange Banks 
(non-members of the Association 
granted inter-bank rates when trading 
with member banks) was six. In 1948 
the Centrai Trust of China (a 
Chinese state corporation, owned by 
the Central Bank of China) has been 
added to the list of members of the 


Association while the number of 
Licensed xchange Banks has_ in- 
rreased by four banks, viz. China 


State Bank, Industrial Bank of China, 
National Commercial Bank, and Hong- 
kong & Swatow Commercial Bank. 
As far as exchange transactions with 
Siam are concerned the Hongkong & 
Swatow Commercial Bank, the China 
State Bank and the Kwangtung Pro- 
vincial Bank are members of the Asso- 
ciation. 


_ Hongkong Exchange Banks Associa- 
tion: Committee consisting of eight 


BANK NOTE MARKETS members as follows: Ghartered Bank 
Sales in the local native market:— ; of India, Australia & China (Chair- 
mie Shanghale 7.2: Yuan 658,000 Piastre notes were still depressed man), Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
clue Cantona ity eon ite ae 714,000 and some 5 to 7% below the unofficial Corp., Mercantile Bank of India 
MD Swatewameanuy ccs: 439,900 prices reported from Saigon for HK Netherlands Trading Society, Bank of 
TT Hankow ............,. 609,000 notes. New notes are to be issued in China, Bank of Communications, Bank 
——_—— Indochina and a large denomination of East Asia and National City Bank 
Ota TT Vmece, ae neers Yuan 2,420,000 note of 1,000 piastres is to make iis of New York. 
Spot notes: Yuan 118,000. appearance soon. But the new issues 
Parities. of the gold yuan:— are to repiace partly the worn-out Members of the Association, in addi- 
Hongkong notes and to retire the total issue of tion to the eight committee members:— 
Gold yuan dollar notes made during the years of Japa- Cook & Son Ltd., American Express 
0.75 1 nese contro! (1942-45), Co., Chase Bank, Nederlandsch In- 
HONGKONG UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES (IN HK$) 
Gold GY Sh fess 
(o) spot ranghci Pa, Prastr ica. 
Aug. per tael (per one) (CN$ Canton US$ (per 100) a Guilder ane Pound 
High Low High Low 100 M.) (GY1) Note Dror eee (per 100) Note 
eye 307 292% 1.34 1.3215 413%, 1.29 520+ 505 507 i1.6 401% 24 14.3 
1 293 28334 1.3215 1.26% 374 1.231% 505 488 490 114 \, 1 
2 293 286° 1.29 1.26 374 1.2134 500 490 492 tLe 40 Beit ai, 
3 294 28234 1.27 1.25 36 1.419 513 502 503 11.7 39 25 14, 
4 299 29144 1.26 1.23 35 1.06 522 506 508 11.7 38 25 14 1% 
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dische Handelsbank, Banque de 1l’In- 
dochine, Banque Belge pour 1’Etran- 
ger, Bank of Canton, Overseas Chinese 
Banking Corp., National Commercial 
& Savings Bank, China & South Sea 
Bank, Bank of Kwangsi, Shanghai 
Commercial & Savings Bank, Chinese 
Postal Remittance & Savings Bank, 
Farmers Bank of China, Central Trust 
of China, Young Bros. Banking Corp. 

Licensed Exchange Banks:—E. D. 
Sassoon Banking Corp., Underwritevs 
Bank, Provincial Bank of Kwangtung, 
Provincial Bank of Fukien, China 
State Bank, Industrial Bank of Chiiva, 
National Commercial Bank, Kincheng 
Banking Corp., Hongkong & Swatow 
Commercial Bank and Manufacturers 
Bank of China. 


In all there are now 34 banks in 
Hongkong licensed by the Government 
to conduct foreign exchange trans- 
actions as regulated by the Exchange 
Control of the Colony. 


CHINESE NATIVE BANKERS 


Prominent Chinese native bankers, 
all being members of the Committee 
of the Hongkong Chinese Gold & 
Silver Exchange Society, are the fol- 
lowing:— (in brackets the name of 
the native bank or exchange dealer’s 
firm)— 


Messrs Ho Sin-hang (Hang Seng 
Bank), Liu Yat-chui (King Fook Bank), 
Kan Shiu-ting (Hang Shing Co., Ltd., 
bullion dealers), ung Chung-woi 
(Dao Heng or Tc Hang Bank), Chung 
Kwok-ying (Choi Kee Bank), Chung 
Ying-choi (Fat Cheong _ Bank) 
Poon Pok-man (Cheuk Kee Bank), 
Ma Choi-por (Mow Cheong Bank), 
Chan Ping-fung (Man Fat Bank), Ng 
Kit-suen (Wing Lung Bank), Mui 
Chak-ng (Lai Yuen Bank), Tam Ping- 
ki (Kung Shuen Hong), Kwoh Cheuk- 
wah (Ying Suen Bank), Ying Ngain- 
ting (Po Tak Bank), Kwan Yip-fai 
(On Tai Bank), Au Kai-chung (Yee 
Sang Bank), Ma Kam-chang (Tai 
Sang Bank), Leung Kwai-yee (Kwong 
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COMMERCIAL MARKETS 


EXPORT PROCEEDS IN US$ OF 
TUNG ‘OIL, SILVER, TIN, LEAD 
AND GINGER 


The enforcement of Full Exchange 
Control (with important exceptions) in 
Hongkong, as from August 3, has not 
affected the position of exporters of 
iung oil, tin, lead, silver, all of whicn 
originate in China, but exporters of 
preserved ginger (in casks or jars), a 
local product of international renown, 
are now required to sell to the author- 
ised exchange banks 50% _ of their 
proceeds in US$. 

The Hongkong Government was of 
the opinion fhat ginger sales in the 
American market—which are small 
compared to the business with the 
U. K.—could well afford to surrender 
half of their proceeds particularly in 
view of the cheap supply of sugar to 
the ginger factories. If ginger ex- 
porters invoice their goods in US$ when 
shipping to other countries than the 
USA, e.g. Western European countries, 
and receive payment in US$ they 
have to surrender 50% of their pro- 
ceeds at the official rate; otherwise 


they would be obliged to surrender 
the full proceeds at the official rate. 
The US$ earnings of Exchange Con- 
trol should. increase as soon as the 
new export season starts and ginger 
is being sent to the US and other non- 
sterling countries. The industry has 
been agreeable to the requirement of 
a 50% surrender of ginger export 
bills. 


Tung (China Wood) Oil:— 


Under the Export Control Order, of 
May 19, 1947, tung oil exporters were 
legally required to surrender to author- 
ised banks 25% of their US$ _ ex- 
port bills. The Order took effect from 
June 9, 1947. It stipulated that ship- 
ments to the US, the Philippines, 
Canada and several Latin American 
republics (all hard currency countries) 
of tung oil and tin (if of Chinese 
origin) are subject to special.export 
licence which will only be issued if 
exporters agree to the 25% surrender 
of their US$ proceeds. Subsequently, 
such exports liable to surrender a 
portion of their proceeds were Official- 


TURNOVER IN THE LOCAL UNOFFICIAL US$ AND GOLO MARKETS 


For the four trading weeks of August 3 to 28, 1948. 


(1) Gold (in, taels) 


Spot, inside Exchange 
» Outside . 


Total, spot 
forward, delivery 
forward, margin 


(2) 


Drafts 


Monthly 
average Jan.! 
August July July 1948 
47,565 86,550 
129,300 157,940 
176,865 244,490 180,500 
2,013,010 2,084,840 1,055,000 
2,281,160 3,176,900 1,969,000 
a * 


US Dollar (in thousands of US$) 


3,952 6,258 4,562 
1,710 2,205 1,837 
1,141 1,332 849 
6,803 9,795 7,248 


IN AUGUST, 1948 


-- Comparisons with the rates for the first seven months of 1948 and the year 1947 — 
Hongkong unofficial market rates per US$ 100 and per tael of gold of 73.7994 grams. 


On Bank), Fung Yau-king (Wing 
Heng Bank). 
August 
Highest Lowest 
Goldie eats: S0 HK$ 338% 292% 
Crossrate US$ 52% 47, 
US Notes ..... HK$ 556 512 
US, Dratis ...; iy Oo 504 
TT New York. ,, 535 507 
Crossrate ..... US$ 2.99 3.15 


January to July 1948 


Highest Month Lowest Month 


372 Feb. 295% Jan. 

5434 Feb. 4515 Mar. 

588 Mar. 485 Jan. 
598 “ 490 ” 
608 : 500 ” 
gious 3.20 ” 


Year 1947 

Highest Lowest 

405 254 

574% 42 

581 400 

575 454 
595 582 
2.70 3.32 
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ly called “Restricted Exports.” 

The tung oil shippers have voiced 
in the past their dissatisfaction with 
the control and tried to convince Ex- 
change Control that a lower percent- 


age than 25% should be adopted. 
Some exporters, notably the semi- 
official China Vegetable Oil Corp. 


(CVOC) had large quantities of tung 
oil transported to Macao from where, 
without any exchange surrender vre- 
quirement by the Portuguese author- 
ities, this oil was re-exported to the 
U.S. and consequently CVOC as well 
as a few smaller exporters retained 
their full proceeds in US$. 

Under the circumstances Hongkong 
Exchange Control reduced the per- 
centage to 15 as from August 23, and 
announced that as from this date local 
exporters can retain 85% of the f.o.b. 
value of tung oil shipments financed 
in US$. 

The phrase “financed in US$” means 
that all such exports whether to the 
U.S. or to any ofher country (except 
sterling area countries) eg. to 
Switzerland, Sweden, etc., are free of 


the exchange surrender provision as 
enforced from August 3. Tung oil 
shippers may invoice in US$ when 
shipping to any hard or semi-hard 
currency country and are obliged to 
sell to the authorised banks 15% of 
their US$ proceeds at the official rate. 
The tung oil trade has received the 
news of the reduction, amounting to 
10%, with satisfaction and now anfti- 
cipate larger exports. The price posi- 
tion in New York, where recently 
record low quotations were reported, 
finally determines the local and China 
export outlook. However, by retaining 
now 85% of US$ export bills the tung 
oil traders are better placed in meet- 
ing the competition frgm Shanghai, 
especially after the introduction of the 
GY currency which, at least for the 
time being, assures. Shanghai export- 
ers of full value receipts abroad. 
The diversion of tung oil from the 
interior to Macao may now come to 
an end; the cost of transportation, 
storage, harbour services and ocean 
freight incidental to direct Macao-U.S. 
shipments may no longer prove worth 
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while, increasing as it did the charges 


by some 10% when compared to 
Hongkong-U.S. shipments. 
Tin 

When of Chinese origin tin ex- 


porters have, since June 9, 1947, to 
surrender 25% of their US$ proceeds. 
Hardly any other tin was imported 
and re-exported from here; such tin 
was of Malayan origin and therefore 
100% of US$ proceeds had to be sur- 
rendered. 


Lead 

Chinese lead has been placed on the 
“Restricted Exports List” as from 
August 23, and exporters are allowed 
to retain 75% of the free on board 
value when financed in US$. Ship- 
ments abroad of lead have been small 
but local traders have shown willing- 
ness to surrender 25% of their US$ 
proceeds in view of the high prices 
now obtaining in New York. 
Silver 

Silver in bullion and coin is both a 
“Prohibited” and a “Restricted” export; 
the permission, in the first place, has 


HONGKONG EXPORT REGULATIONS 


| COUNTRY OF 


COUNTRY OF 
DESTINATION ORIGIN 
SE | COED 


U.S.A. & Possessions, 


3. L China, Macao, 
Philippine Republic. 


Hong Kong, 
Korea. 


EXPORT LICENCE ON 
FORM 


EO 
Form 2B (Yellow) in dupli- 
cate except for RESTRKICT- 
ED exports when Form 2A 
(Gree) in triplicate (Note 
VE 


French ‘Indo-China Any Country. 


Siam Any Country. 


Korea, Macao Any Country. 


China, Formosa, & 


Sterling Area Any Country. 


Form 2A (Green) in tripli- 
cate. 


PERCENTAGE OF PROCEEDS TO BE 
SURRENDERED TO AUTHORISED BANK 


ALTE LR LT LS LT 


NIL—except for exports on RESTRICTED list— 
(See Note 1). 


a ee ee eee ee 
FULL PROCEEDS either (a) from a French Ster- 
ling account or (b) in HK$ from an account ‘in 


Hong Kong of a Bank in Indo-China. 


Form 2A (Green) in tripli- 
cate. 


Sa eS ee ee ee 
FULL PROCEEDS either (a) from a Siamese 
Sterling Account or (b) in HK$ from an account 


in Hong Kong of a Bank in Siam. 


Form 2B (Yellow) in dupli- 
cate except for RESTRICT- 
ED exports when form 2A 
en in triplicate (Note 


NIL—except China exports 
(Note 2) when Form 2B 


countries. (Yellow) in duplicate. 
All other Any Cougtry. | Form 2A (Green) in tripli- 
countries. cate. 
24840). 
Japan Special arrangement with Dept. Supplies, Trade & Industry. 


NiL—except 


which must be submitted on form 2A (Green), to 
Exchange Controller, for prior Poet ‘ 


RESTRICTED exports (Note 1) 


ee 
FULL PROCEEDS in accordance with Bank of 
England procedure. This is always acceptable in 
sterling from an account in the U.K. in the name 


of a resident in a territory to which the goods are 
being exported. For other acceptable methods 
of payment enquire Exchange Controller (Phone 


Rules for restricted exports 
cases where finance is arranged in US. 


apply in 


NOTE 1—RESTRICTED EXPORTS: ~— Tin, Silver, Lead, and Wood oil, gingerin cask j 
mitted to use 75% of their f.o.b. value of tin, lead and silver; 85% st wood bls ‘and. 50% 


shipment is financed in United States currency. 


Exporters are per- 
of ginger when the 


NOTE 2—CHINA EXPORTS:—Bristles, wood oil, cotton yarn, tea, rapeseed oil, tin, wolfram & antimony. China 


exports include these commodities whether originating in China or not. 
evidence of origin, i.e. a Chinese Certificate of Ori 


evidence of origin as Imports & Exports Dept. shall require. 


Applications must be supported by 


gin where articles are produced in China, otherwise such 
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to be obtained from the Financial 
Secretary irrespective of the ship- 
ment going to a hard currency or:-a 
sterling area country. In case of silver 
exports being financed in US$ ex- 
porters have to surrender 25% of their 
proceeds. 

But for shipments to India and the 
U.K., which were large in 1947 but 
have almost completely ceased this 
year, all exports are directed to New 
York, the biggest silver market of the 
world. From the time Hongkong 
silver exports to the U.S. started, in 
autumn 1947, Exchange Control re- 
quired shippers to surrender 25% of 
their proceeds; this position was re- 
gulated at the beginning of 1948 when 
Government announced the introduc- 
tion of ‘Restricted Exports.” 

* * * * 


PROHIBITED EXPORTS 


The following commodities are pro- 
hibited exports. Licences for export- 
ation may be obtained in special cases 
either from the Financial Secretary or 
the Director, Dept. Supplies, Trade & 
Industry. 

Gold and silver, bullion and coin. 
Cotton Yarn and thread. 
Tin in: slabs and ingots; tinplate. 


Gunny Bags. 

Lambskins (Karakuls), Rabbit 
skins. 

Cement; all unmanufactured and 


semi-manufactured iron and 
steel, iron and steel scrap. 

Bottles—all _ kinds, whole or 
broken, empty and filled. 

Toilet articles: water closets and 
baths, all kinds; toilet basins ancl 
all bathroom accessories; toilet 
and medicinal soap. 

Edibles: Butter, Margarine, Sugar, 
Rice, Flour, Cheese, Evaporated 
and sweetened condensed milk; 
preserved ginger (in casks and 
jars); peanut oil and _ peanut 
cake (in solid or powdered 
form). 

* 


“CHINA EXPORTS” 


¥ * 


The folloWing 8 commodities are 
“China Exports.” Bristles: Cotton 
Yarn; Tea; Wood oil, Rapeseed 01); 


Tin, Wolfram ore, Antimony. 

A licence to export these commodi- 
ties will only be ‘granted in respect of 
commodities produced in China pro- 
vided that a Chinese Certificate of 
Origin can be submitted by the pros- 
pective exporter to the focal issuing 
authority (Import & Export Dept.). 
Export licences are compulsory for 
the above 8 commodities irrespective 
ef country of origin but in case of 
non-Chinese origin no Certificate of 
Origin is required. 


RESTRICTED EXPORTS 


The present list of restricted ex- 
ports, i.e. exports of commodities to 
the U.S.A. and the Philippines, com- 
prises; tung oil, tin, lead, silver, and 
preserved ginger (in casks or jars). 
Export licences will only be given if 
exporters surrender 15% of their tung 
oil proceeds, 25% of their tin, lead 


and silver proceeds, and 50% of their 
ginger proceeds. z 

Exports of these five commodities to 
other countries if financed in US$ are 
licensed if the respective percentages 
of exporters’ bills are surrendered. 


Diamonds are a special restricted 
export; irrespective of country of 
origin exporters have to surrender, 


upon importation of diamonds from 
abroad, the full value in US$. The 
diamond @éxport conirol is exercised 
by controlling the imports; as_ the 
majority of diamonds originate in 
South Africa they are treated as an 
Empire product and the full proceeds 
of their re-exports from Hongkong 
are subject to surrender. 


* * * %* 


PROHIBITED IMPORTS 


The following commodities are only 
permitted for importation if a special 
import licence has been obtained 
from the Import & Export Dept.:— 

Edibles:—Butter, cheese, margarine, 
flour, rice, rice products, sugar, meat 
of all kinds; 

Whisky and beer; 

Manufactured tobacco; 

Soap; 

Tin, tinplate, lead, iron and steel; 

Cutlery; 

Glass plate & sheet; 

Coal, coke; 

Cotton yarn, cotton 
poplin, linen piece goods; 

Gunny bags; 

Sulphate of ammonia; 

Gold; diamonds. 

Imports from China and, Macao 
which are prohibited, except under 
special licence, are: Coal, coke; and 
cotton yarn. 

All commodities other than the above 
prohibited imports may be imported 
freely from all territoriés within the 
British Empire and Mandates—exclud- 
ing Canada—; Iraq; Iceland; Faroe 
Islands; Siam; Burma; French Indo- 
china; Netherlands East Indies; and 
China and Macao, 


linings and 


* * Si * 


Hongkong Export 
Development 


Shipment of locally manufactured 
goods and China as well as other Far 
Eastern produce to countries which 
before the war have received little if 
any attention from Hongkong ex- 
porters has noticeably increased. The 
rehabilitation of local manufacturing 
enterprises and the addition of several 
new factories producing for export 
have enabled a steadily increasing 
volume of shipments abroad, Thus 
the local industry is earning. for the 
Colony considerable amounts in sterl- 
ing area currencies, helping to balance 
to some extent our trading account 
with the U.K., and other currencies of 
the hard and soft variety. 

Since Hongkong operates a free ex- 
change market, within the limitations 
set by the local Exchange Control, 
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local exports to hard currency areas 
are particularly pushed, the free dis- 
posal of US$ export bills in the local 
market offers a great attraction to 
exporters who often secure contracts 
solely on the strength of the exchange 
rate in the unofficial market. By 
taking advantage of the apparently 
permanent difference of official and 
unofficial sterling rates exporters have 
been able to put through a large num- 
ber of business with hard currency 
countries by selling export proceeds at 
a high premium over the official 
sterling (HK$) rate in the local ex- 
change market. 

Following is a list of commodities 
recently shipped from here to the 
U.S. A.:— 

To San Francisco:—Earthenware and 
porcelain; Straw mats and straw ware; 
Rattan furniture, rattan baskets, 
rattan; Bamboo ware, bamboo baskets, 
bamboo poles, split, canes, peel; Tea; 
Chinese wine and liquor; Soy sauce; 
Chinese tinned goods (fish, marmalade, 


spices, vegetables, fruits); Gallnuts; 
Ginger, fresh, in tins and jars (in 
syrup and candied); Camphor wood 
chests and furniture; Feathers, raw; 


Chinese medicines and herbs; Pepper; 
Cassia, twigs, buds, lignea, cassia oil; 
Teaseed oil; Sesame seeds; Star Ani- 
seed; Tung oil; 


Cotton piece goods, towels, under- 


wear; embroidery, napery, drawn 
works, ladies’ handkerchiefs, table 
cloths, linen and _ cotton embroidery 


articles, lace; Chinese shoes and slip- 
pers, ladies’ slippers; Rubber shoes, 
toys, miscellaneous rubber goods of 
Hongkong manufacture; Sewing need- 
les; Firecrackers; Pewter mugs; Paper 
articles (toys etc.); Torch cases, lights, 
bulbs, flashlights; Hardware; Vacuum 
flasks; Silver (bars, coins); Tonkin 
canes; Weasel and other skins; Types; 
Chinese motion pictures. 

To Los. Angeles: — Firecrackers; 
crockery and chinaware; embroidery 
and napery; rattan, bamboo and sea- 
grass manufactured goods; cane web- 
bings; water chestnuts; Preserved 
ginger; Tea; Wooden figures, camphor 
wood chests, etc. 

To New York:—Metals and ores, 
wolfram, tin, molybdenum, copper 
scrap, bismuth ore, mica splittings, 
silver (in ingots and coins); vegetable 
oils, tung, teaseed, cassia, aniseed, 
camphor; Shellac; Tobacco; Pepper; 
Bamboo; Rattan; Seagrass; Raw Rub- 
ber; Hides and skins (goat, rabbit, 
weasel); Galangal root; Cassia lignea; 
Star Aniseed; Raw Feathers; Tea; 
Kapok; Bristles; Coconut oil; Agar 
agar; Preserved olives; Preserved gin- 
ger and fruits and vegetables; Medici- 
nes and herbs, medicinal seeds; Animal 
hair; Water chestnuts; Tsinglee canes; 

Drawn works, embroidery and lace; 
embroidery slippers; Ivory ware; wood 
carvings; Rugs and carpets; Furniture 
of wood, rattan; seagrass, bamboo 
mats; Needles; Watch bands; Pottery 
and earthenware; Human hair nets; 
Hats of sisal, straw, stomp hats; 
Toilet water. and Chinese aromatic 
articles; Silk; Silk piecegoods, silk 
embroidered goods. 
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To Argentine:—Flash lights, bulbs, 
torch cases; needles; porcelain and 
pottery. 

To British East and West Africa 
(Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Nigeria, 
Gold Coast, Sierra Leone etc.):—Cotton 
goods, towels, vests, shorts, socks,. 
shirts, clothing; Lamps and lanterns and 
lantern parts; Torches, case, bulbs; 
Vacuum flasks; Batteries; Hardware, 
needles, screws; Umbrellas; Hats and 
caps, felt and straw; Rubber shoes, 
boots, toys; Rope; Soap and toilet 
articles; Enamel ware; Crockery and 
earthenware; Matches; Charcoal Irons; 
Buttons, ivory nut; Isinglass; Fire- 
crackers; Electrical appliances; Cassia: 
Agar agar; Mats; Camphor wood chests; 
Linen napery; Silk piece goods; Canes. 

To British West Indies:— Cotton 
piece goods and articles of clothing; 
Rubber canvas shoes; Leather articles 
of wear (belts etc); Rattan furniture; 
mats; Metal goods Lanterns; Felt hats: 
Enamel ware; Chinaware; Shoe laces; 
Medicinal substances; Camphor tablets: 
Cassia; Bicycles and parts. 

To the United Kingdom:—Rattan, 
core, peel, Bamboo articles, baskets, 
flower stands; Bamboo canes, tsinglee 
canes; Tung oil, teaseed oil, Stellingen 
oil; coconut oil, cassia oil, camphor oil; 
Beans; Cassia lignea; Camphor and 
tablets; Metal scrap; Graphite; Wolf- 
ram ore; Scrap iron; Feathers; Gallnuts; 
Preserved ginger; Bristles; Hog casings; 


Tea; Rhubarb; Seagrass core; Mats; 
Agar agar; Cotton piece goods and 
cotton goods; torch cases; lanterns: 


bulbs; electrical goods and appliances; 
soap; rubber shoes and toys; rugs and 
carpets; buttons (nut); waste silk; 
indigo paste and dyestuffs; soy; cotton 
umbrellas. 
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HONGKONG STOCK & SHARE MARKET 


The market opened for the week 
under review, August 31 to September 
3, on the same pattern as the close of 
the previous week. Prices gave way 
again on the disclosure of further 
quantity offerings. When these were 
absorbed the tone improved. At the 
close of trading for the period there 
was a noticeable dearth of offerings. 

The recent weakness was ascribed to 
the comping of vlocks of shares hy 
gold speculators caused by the debacle 
in the local gold price following 
China’s currency reform. It is believ- 
ed that this class of shareholders has, 
been weaned out of its entire share- 
holdings the past few weeks. There- 
fore, should there be another sharp 
decline in local gold quotations, which 
is not unlikely in view of Nanking’s 
determination to make the Gold Yuan 
successful and the brighter prospects 
of a settlement of East-West European 
differences, local share prices will not 
suffer another set-back from the same 
cause. 

After this week’s shake-out, and the 
optimism prevailing over the Berlin 
issue, observers appear more hopeful 
of a gradual steady improvement in 
the share market generally. The out- 
look has changed to one of quiet 
optimism, 

The improved sentiment in Shang- 
hai shares reflected by the spectacular 
recovery of the three issues which this 
market has been interested in for a 
number of years, is somewhat signifi- 
cant. From an initial transaction at 
$14 Ewos ended with business at $21. 
Compared with the previous week 
Shanghai Lands improved $1.70 to 
$6.80 on good volume, while Shanghai 
Docks were bid up to $19 without 
attracting sellers. 

Total sales reported amounted to 
79,095 shares of an approximate value 
of $1% millions, an increase of $14 
nen compared with the preceding 
week, 


Price Index 


The felix Ellis price index based on 
twelve representative active local 
stocks declined to a new low for the 
year of 140.70 on the 2nd but closed at 
140.98 for a net loss of .64 compared 
with the close of the preceding week. 
Day-by-day averages were: August 
31, 141.19; September 1, 141.01; Sep- 
tember 2, 140.70; September 3, 140.98. 

The High and Low for 1947 were 
155.82 and 123.88 respectively. The 
High for 1948 was 148.68 on February 
12, while the low was 140.70 on the 
2nd September. 


To India and Pakistan:— 
piece goods, singlets, sport 
socks, suitings, etc.; Hardware 
electrical goods; . Lanterns, 
thermos flasks; pottery, enamelware, 
chinaware; Soap and toilet articles; 
Essential oils; vegetable oils; raw silk; 
silk piece goods; iron and metal 
scrap; Cassia, galangal, rhubarb; Tea; 
Pencils; Silver; Hats and caps; umbrel- 
las and handles; Rubber footwear; 
Lacquer; Biscuits; Garlic; Paper. 


Cotton 
shirts, 

and 
torches, 


Dividends 


CALDBECK MACGREGOR declared 
a dividend of 3/- or $2.40 per share 
for the year 1947. 

VIBRO PILING CO. LTD. declared 
an interim dividend for 1948 of .75 
cents net per share on the “old” shares, 
payable on the 15th Septembér. 
Business Done 

H.K. GOVT. LOANS: 34%% (1948) 
at 101%. 

BANKS: H.K. & S. BANK at 2030, 
2010; BANK OF EAST ASIA at 140. 

INSURANCES: UNIONS at 785; 
H.K. FIRE at 265, 270. 

DOCKS & GODOWNS: HK. 
DOCKS at 30, 2934, 2934, 29, 30, 30.30, 
30.25; CHINA PROVIDENTS at 21.20, 
21.60, 21.40, 213%. 

HOTELS & LANDS: H.K.HOTELS 
at 1514, 15, -15.10,) 15; 15.202" SHAT 
LANDS at 5.60, 5.80, 6, 6%, 6.70, 6.80, 
6.70, 6.65, 6.60, 6.70, 6.80, 6.90, 6.70, 
6.80; HUMPHREYS at 21, 22. 

UTILITIES: H.K. TRAMS X.D. at 
2034, 20.60, 20.40, 20.20, 20.30, 20.40; 
CHINA LIGHTS Old at 2134, 21.60 and 
New at 174%; H.K. ELECTRICS at 40, 
3934, 3914, 39, 3814, 38, 3814, 38, 38%, 
38.35, 38144; MACAO ELECTRICS at 
25; TELEPHONES at 37, 37%. 

INDUSTRIALS: CEMENTS at 4134, 


41, 4134, 41, 413%4, 41.65, 41%, 41%, 
414%; H.K. ROPES at 18, 18.10. 
STORES: SINCERES at 8.20; 


CEINA EMPORIUM at 8.10, 8.60. 
COTTONS: EWOS <t 14, 18, 18%, 
20, 20, 20, 20%, 21. 


CORRECTION. 


In the issue of the Far Eastern 
Economic Review of August 4, 1948, on 
page 91 under the heading of “Euro- 
pean Merchants’ difficulties in Hong- 
kong” to the following effect “A case of 
an American merchant who applied at 
the British Consulate in Swatow for 
a transit visa for Hongkong, intending 
to leave from here to San Francisco, 
is worthy of special note: at first his 
application was rejected. in Swatow 
with the explanation that the Hong- 
kong Immigration office has refused, but 
when the American business man 
started to talk about protesting to 
Washington the transit visa was forth- 
coming.” 

The paragraph was written in good 
faith on the personal assurance of the 
American merchant concerned that it 
was correct. 

The Acting British Consul at 
Swatow, however, has written that the 
writer of the article was misinformed. 
He adds “I have no recollection of any 
case in which I refused to issue a 
transit visa to Hongkong; it is in fact 
impossible that I should have done so 
since, in the instructions and regula~- 
tions of the Hongkong Immigration 
Office which govern the issue of 
visas to Hongkong, transit visas 
may be granted to practically any 
prima facie reputable person not of 
enemy or ex-enemy nationality who 
holds a valid passport. As regards 
the second statement that I changed 
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HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL 
REPORT FOR AUGUST 


The total number of registered fac- 
tories in Hongkong as at August 31, 
1948 was 1,097 while the number of 
applications by factory owners for re- 
gistration received by the Labour 
Office was 1,287. The estimated num- 
ber of unregistered workshops is around 
500. 

Industrial labour: The number of 
workmen has been maintained on about 
the same level as in July. There is a 
tendency to reduce labourers in sevecal 
branches of local production, a con- 
sequence of progress in mechanisation. 
better methods of management and a 
reduced volume of sales. 


Factories’ Applications and 
Registrations as at August 31, 1948 
H.K. K’loon Total 
Applications for 
Registration 366 1123 1489 
Applications 
cancelled .... 42 160 202 
324 963 1287 
Applications in 
AUSUSE Mecwisssrs 12 20 32 
Cancellations in 
UISUISU mie ustaie 4 10 14 
Registration 
Certificates 
issued in Aug. 4 1g 7) 
Registration 
Certificates 
issued as at 
Aug., 31, 1948 284 813 1097 


During the month of August a total 
of 32 factories (12 in Hongkong and 
20 in Kowloon) applied for registra- 
tion. The applicants came from 4 
steam laundries, i cotton teasing mill, 
1 piano factory, 2 glass works, 1 
cosmetics and perfumery factory, 2 
electro-plating, 1 rubber ware, 2 
cotton weaving, 3 printing, 1 aerated 
‘water, 1 engineering, 1 foundry, 1 
embroidery and drawn work, 2 metal 
ware, 6 saw mills, 1 knitting and 2 
furniture factories. 

The early start of the operation of 
a new, the fourth, local cotton spin- 
ning mill is expected; this enterprise, 
the Wyler Cotton Spinning Mill, will 
be the first entirely air conditioned 
and windowless cotton mill in the 
Empire. The temperature in the 
factory building will be maintained at 
the suitable level all the year round; 
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my mind under the threat of a pro- 
test to Washington, I can positively 
assure you that no such case has oc- 
curred. No American applicant has 
ever threatened me in this way.” 

We have not been able in the mean- 
time to refer to the American merchant 
concerned and in the circumstances in 
view of the denial by the British 
Consul we have to express our regret 
that anything was published concern- 
ing the interview which is not admitt- 
ed to be true. 


the percentage of humidity required 
for a flawless spinning of raw cotton 
into yarn will remain stable through- 
out the seasons. 


* * * * 


Business Conditions 


In the textile industry the knitters 
and weavers report dull conditions. 
The larger mills are well supplied with 
orders from abroad but profit margins 
are now so small that often work is 
accepted only in order to keep the 
operatives on the payroll. Several 
weaving mills turn out cloth for ex- 


port to Far Eastern and African mar- 
kets without any profit for thernselves 
just covering their overheads. It ap 
pears that orders from foreign con- 
sumers are available in adequate 
numbers but Hongkong mills are not 
competitive and had to turn down 
many inquiries. 


The cheap sales of Shanghai manu- 
factured cotton goods have further 
depressed prices and the readiness 
with which Chinese shippers, usually 
the Chinese Government, export large 
lots of piece goods on consignment or 
also on long term payment agreenerit 
caused unfavourable market conditions 
in many foreign countries where pre- 
viously Hongkong made cotton piece 
goods and made up articles were 
shipped. 


The Japanese competition is also 
getting into full motion and there is a 


HONGKONG CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY 


The consumption of electricity of Hongkong for the first se 
of 1948 amounted to 82.6 million kilowatt hours, viz. a igs 


Lighting 
Power 

Bulk Supply 
Traction 


Total 


kw. hrs. 


29,027,744 
24,259,346 
23,585,938 
5,136,539 
602,981 


82,612,548 


: Figures for the first half year and comparisons with 1947 a 
lished in our issue of August 18, p 146. e , MSE UPoR 


CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY. 
Monthly Total Total Average 
Average 1st Quarter 2nd Quarter Jan.-June July 
1947 1948 1948 1948 1948 
= Kw. Hrs. Kw. Hrs. Kw. Hrs. Kw. Hrs. Kw. Hrs. 
Highting 2s... sae 3,298,718.00 12,009,995 12,556,414 4,094,402 4,461,335 
BOWERY) wires ron 1,244,540.71 10,094,408 10,472,123 3,427,755 3,692,815 
Traction| wave. «ote 631,524.50 2,183,442 2,208,494 731,989 744,603 
Bulk Supply Con- : 
sumers ......-. 2,340,809.42 8,902,632 10,752,510 3,275,857 3,930,796 
Public Lighting .. 71,710.92 246,680 263,158 84,973 93,143 
MTOtal  iaecauases 7,587,303.55 33,437,157 36,252,699 11,614,976 12,922,692 


HONGKONG CONSUMPTION OF GAS 


For the first seven months of 1948 Hongkong consumed 161.6 mil- 


lion cubic feet of gas, viz.— 


cubic feet 
Public@hghting? ae...8e sa 12,514,900 
Genérall 90 ec A endo ce emes 149,116,900 
eR tale iets eer Bee ie eae 161,631,800 
Figures for the first half year were published in our issue of August 
18, p. 146. 
CONSUMPTION OF GAS. 
Monthly Total Total Average 
Average 1st Quarter 2nd Quarter Jan.-June July 
1947 1948 1948 1948 1948 
Public Lighting 1,328,567 4,954,900 5,595,200 1,758,350 1,964,800 
Generali. ang. S02 17,033,392 67,601,600 61,559,500 21,526,850 19,955,800 
Total’ . wemuietes 18,361,959 72,556,500 67,154,700 23,285,200 21,920,600 
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tendency abroad to buy Japanese 
goods in preference to Hongkong 
textiles. If the local prices cannot be 


brought into line with the Japanese 
levels export markets will further con- 
tract and subsequent unemployment of 
local mill hands is unavoidable. 


Already the number of semi-skilled 
textile workers who are out of work is 
relatively large and since about half 
of the unemployed are local residents, 
many having been born in the Colony. 
the situation assumes an aspect of 
social significance which cannot be 
ignored. As for the recent immigrant 
labour they will return to their native 
towns and country if they see that the 
emvloyment position is not showing 
definite signs of improvement. 


Mill owners have found difficulties 
to obtain modern equipment abroad: 
even in case of funds heing available 
and credits granted by local financiers 
and commercial banks to the industry. 
British weaving and knitting mills’ 
machinery is hard to secure and ship- 
rent cannot be arranged for a Jong 
time. To import second hand machin- 
ery is not desirahle.. American export- 
ers offer such equipment at excessive 
prices. 


A number of the small knitting mills 
where usually hand-operated looms are 
installed have closed down in August. 
These entervrises are. in the long run. 
not comvetitive and will have to merge 
their resources and to modernise their 
workshops if they intend to stay in the 
industry. : 

The match industry eninved last 
month much improved conditions as 
exports to India could resyme. The 
Indian import restrictions have been 
relaxed which opened avain thic verv 
lucrative market to local match ex- 
porters. 


There were also favourable reports 
coming from the local firecrackers fac- 
tories whose products are shipped to 
ever more countries where noise is en- 
joyed by adults and children. 


Metal and hardware vroducts main- 
tained the good position of previous 
months; lanterns, needJes, nails, tools, 
etc., are selling abroad and find ap- 
preciative customers. 


Tinned foodstuffs of a great variety 
are also increasingly exported. 


The rubber canvas’ shoes and the 
rubber goods industry continue as be- 
fore but there was some improvement 
in orders for rubber toys from several 
foreign buyers. Local rubber toys are 
now developing into a new specialty 
article. 


In the printing industry ‘some change 
for the worse has been observed since 
a few months. Job printing orders are 
far less than 6 months ago and there 
are only few printshops working one 
or two hours overtime although it was 
a common experience in the two pre- 
ceding years that job printers could 
not cope with new orders and had to 
delay execution for many weeks, 
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The buyer’s market has also come 
into its own in the printing industry. 
There was reduced work by Chinese 
printers as a consequence of an. end 
to orders for Chinese textbooks from 
Singapore and Malaya. 

The number of unemployed workers 
has increased especially after the local 
branch of the Chung Hwa Book Co., 
had to lay off some 800 men out of a 
total of 1,050 printers employed in 
July. 

This unexpected reduction in work~- 
men was necessitated by the suspen- 
sion of bank note printing by the 
Chung Hwa Book Co. As long as the 
CN$ was legal tender the local com- 
pany’ had a standing order for so- 
called Customs Gold Units (notes 
equalling CN$ 20 pet CGU 1) and the 
more they turned out, in day and night 
shifts, the higher was the reward for 
the company. : 

The new currency of China will no 
longer be printed by the local Chung 
Hwa press which of course does not 
mean that the Chinese Government 
thas suspended the printing of GY 
notes; a much smaller amount of GY 
notes is now sufficient to maintain the 
bank note reouirements of the Chinese 
treasury, and the Central Printing 
Press as well as the American Bank- 
note Co. and the British firm of Thos. 
de la Rue are quite competent to 
supply the necessary amounts of GY 
notes. 


HONGKONG LABOUR 
UNIONS 


Condensed from Labour Commis- 
sioner’s Report :— 

During the years 1940 and 1941 
considerable progress had been made in 
encouraging the growth of Trade 
Unions in the Colony. Unfortunately, 
the occupation of Hong Kong by the 
Japanese completely destroyed Trade 
Unions ‘in the Colony, and on the re- 
occupation the only pre-war Union 
which showed any signs of vitality 
was the 40-year old Chinese Engineers’ 
Institute. It was, however, soon ap- 
parent that the labouring classes had 
during the years of war become in- 
creasingly aware of the desirability of 
organisation and combination in pur- 
suit of common ends. Workers’ unions 
were soon organised in those indus- 
tries which were brought into opera- 
tion in the early days of the Military 
Occupation, but, in contrast to pre- 
war practice, the tendency was now 
towards organisation on an industrial 
rather than a craft basis. Unfortunate- 
ly, this tendency has resulted in the 
formation of a number of 
Unions, some of which are too small 
to be of real value to their members. 

A further. regrettable fedture of 
post-war labour organisation in Hong 
Kong has been the increasing influ- 
ence of Chinese party politics. It is 
probably inevitable in present circum- 
stances that Chinese politics should 
have a strong influence in Hong Kong, 
but the importation of political issues 
into industrial disputes cannot but be 
regarded as unfortunate and as a 
grave impediment in the way of estab- 
lishing a healthy, independent trade 
unionism in the Colony. 


Works: 
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The Chinese genius for group or- 
ganisation has at all times been well 
illustrated in the social history of 
Hong Kong.. There are, for example, 
many associations based on the family 
or the clan, or on persons coming from 
the same district in China. There are 
also trade guilds which are directly 
descended from the ancient guilds of 
China, associations of masters and men 
bearing a very close resemblance to 
the craft guilds or mysteries of 
Medizeval Europe. In recent years, 
however, there has been a tendency 
for organised labour to develop along 
lines more _ distinctive of trade 
unionism. This became particularly 
noticeable during the years immediate- 
ly preceding the outbreak of the Pacific 
war, when economic pressure brought 
about a considerable growth in the 
number of workers’ organisations, al- 
though associations such as the Chinese 
Engineers’ Institute, the Foreign 
Labour Union, the Motor Drivers’ 
Union, and the two Seamen’s Unions, 
all of which are workers’ organisations, 
have been established for a much 
longer period. During the Japanese 
occupation, trade unions ceased to 
function in Hong Kong. 

Since the reoccupation there has been 
considerable development. A new 
tendency is evident in that the workers 
appear to favour organisation on an 
industrial rather than a_ craft basis, 
although at the same time most of the 
craft unions have been revived, This 
tendency towards industrial organisa- 
tion has led to the formation of a 
number of works unions, some of 
which are of considerable size, while 
others have a limited membership. -At 
present most of these industrial unions 
lack the: background and tradition of 
the older craft unions, and are largely 
dependent on the quality of theic 
leaders, some of whom are both young 
and inexperienced. A few of them, 
the latest of which is the Textile 
Workers’ Guild, offer membership to 
all workers in the trade. 

It is perhaps only natural, having 
regard to the unsettled conditions in 
China, that most of these organisations 
are influenced to some extent by 
Chinese party politics, and have divid- 
ed themselves, broadly, into two 
mutually antagonistic groups. 

Since the re-occupation, as in pre- 
war years, guilds, societies and unions 
have continued to register voluntarily 
with the Secretariat for Chinese Af- 
fairs. By the middle of 1946 there 
were 136 guilds registered, with mem- 
berships figures as follows:— 


No. of guilds or 


No. of members Associations. 
Under 50 cS xc Bs) 2 
50—250 = 46 
250—1000 = 67 
1000—5000 = 18 
over 5000 = = ar AS 3 

Not all of the above societies, etc., 

are properly trade unions, but after 


the passing of the Trade Unions and 
Trade Disputes Ordinance 1948, ‘this 
wa Mes corrected, and trade unions 
will be accorded their proper status, 
distinct from other forms et arece lation. 
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HONGKONG FACTORIES AND INDUSTRIAL LABOUR 


Following are statistics of the number of registered and recorded factories under groups and sub-groups, 
and the number of male and female employees in the registered factories as at June 30, 1948. 

In our issue of August 18, a tabulation of Hongkong Industrial- Labour was published which, as far as 
employed workers are concerned, is identical with the following figures. 


TOYAL NUMBER OF FACTORIES AND EMPLOYEES 


Average 
Registered Employees No. of 
Factories M. F; T. employees. 
per. factory 
GROUP |. (Metal & Chemical Industries) 
Engineering: : 
Engineering ofp dace Bom a8 cia Mee Cie ee eS Sst ayer” eyes) tees 72 1,157 45 1,202 16.7 
Electrical Engineering: 
Radio Sets (Repairing & Maintenance) .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 9 8 17 8.5 


Construction & Repair of Vehicles: 
Motor Vehicles, Cycles & Aircraft: 


Garage 236 Sit) tam fare’ ete ane Wes tele 1 35 —_ 35 35.0 
Shipbuilding & Ship Repairing: 
Shipbuilders .. Se CORE Res, Meh,.| fees ky fre. inte 11 9,651 230 9,881 898.3 


Other Metal Industries: 
Stove, Grate, Pipe, etc. & General Iron-founding: 


Foundry .. eee tee Re aN. Se ies 18 497 29 526 29.2 
Electric Apparatus, ‘Cable ete: 
mieciwic bulbs for ihand, torches: a aa ac we o «a . 13 133 232 365 28.1 
Electric Hand Torch Batteries mat a Cele ee eterno ee 11 128 290 418 38.0 
Other Metal Industries: 
Aluminium Wares OME oe Re Oe CEL Cea On or 1 14 —_— 14 14.0 
Electro-Plating Rr ee sc ee Ee DEE, esi as 17 183 57 240 14.1 
Enamel Wares OPMEER Se el aye oon SEER aia ah Maca ates La 3 722 104 826 275.3 
BVICtRUAAWAYES! ra ris el EG, aie eA Mil oie) fey Wt deme fae 91 1,897 1,520 3,417 37.5 
Needles... Pe eh sorts is Bee ce eke Met teve 1 149 160 309 309.0 
Silver Refinery ea te Seine es ae Re, Ga Bite Sere 1 _ _ —_— _ 
Tin Cans 4 ee SY. eeavine “setts wee Re aie SOF tows 13 293 188 481 37.0 
Torches, electric, Tandem ins Gre eee sarees Oe ce etaise "e's 18 633 1,615 2,248 124.9 
Wolfram Ore Refinery Soe oe es ee eee rie 2 18 3 21 10.5 
Chemicals, Paints, Oils, etc.: 
Chemicals: 
Chemicals 4 44 15 59 14.7 
Dye Stuffs ite ns, Ges tons er ois ae a ee Co 5 20 — 20 4.0 
Manganese Bee RI sat El oases Saar) er er eer a el at 3 51 16 67 22.3 
Medicines Sh Mee MSG ne 12 96 213 309 25.7 
Zine Oxide Manufacture (Zinc Powder) 1 i —_— 1 1 
Paint, Varnish, etc.: 
Paint Ben 400 aE Se See tos 9 143 90 233 25.9 
Oil, Glue, Soap, Ink, etc.: 
Camphor (Oil & a 2 20 9 29 14.5 
Glue Gelatine Ac I GTO Tn 1S Ogee Cer ieoeetryn) amr erred) 1 11 — 11 11.0 
Kerosene Refinery Sep Rae eee ck Metta meter’ a civey. gaps 1 8 — 8 8.0 
Oil Installation anes 3 670 128 798 266.0 
Peppermint Oi! 1 4 — 4 4.0 
Soap ; 4 58 78 136 34.0 
GROUP II. (Basic Industries) 
Public Utilities (Electric Lights, Gas Works, Tramways, Telephone).. 8 2,962 8 2,970 371.2 
GROUP III. (Other Manufacturing Industries & Services 
Food, Drink & Tobacco: 
Grain Milling: 
INIOUTMCCICG RIM IU ie ci ies, Bek esis: eee ie: cic, | ees tes 23 209 11 220 9.5 
Bread, Biscuits, etc.: 
Biscuits & Confectionery 17 511 279 790 46.4 
Other Food Industries: 
Bean Curd Me 4 74 13 87 21.7 
Canned Goods 3 5 147 127 274 54.8 
Cassia Sorting : 3 55 99 154 51.3 
Cold Storage .. ee ee ore ar haere 3 266 ff 273 91.0 
Ginger & Fruits (Preserved) ects Gite) Raye EN ol see ee ns 10 108 293 401 40.1 
Gourmet Powder .. .. . ay Cece res, isis! re ghacittan Mere 3 115 58 173 57.7 
ICO Ne tis fr @errieeeens . ; 5 56 19 75 15.0 
Jam Making ae ul tf 20 27 27.0 
Meat (Dried) aise fie) mass? ore 3 31 7 38 12.7 
INGOGIESIM wee as ae le ae Late, 1 10 4 14 14.0 
Peanut Oil .. er rare 7 163 12-175 25.0 
Soy & Sauce .. ia; 260 115 375 53.3 
Sugar 3 16 — 16 5.3 
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Registered 
Factories M. 
Drink Industries: 
Aerated Water’ 3. 2. ss «0 ss 6 374 
Beverages ao) 3 1 15 
Distillery 4 134 
Tobacco, Cigarettes, ete.: 
Tobacco” 4. “howe ke ER Oe 3 344 
Textile Industries: 
Cotton Spinning: 
Cotton Mill 3 282 
Cotton Weaving: 
Cotton (Teasing) 5 19 
Handkerchiefs 1 6 
Knitting 185 1,481 
Shoe Laces 3 21 
Tapes 1 43 
Thread sige 3 42 
Weaving (Cotton) | 152 1,796 
Silk, Rayon, Nylon, etc.: 
Weaving (Silk) 5 326 
Hosiery: 
Hosiery .. Temes cae 15 67 
Hemp, Rope, Cord, “ ete.: 
Grass Mats 3 1 16 
Gunny Bags Tl i 
Rope Works ‘1 96 
Twine 2 15 
Other Textiles: 
Cloth (Calendering) ot acts 8 131 
Textile Bleaching, Dyeing, etc.: 
Dyeing .. 13 195 
Leather, Leather Goods & Fur. 
Tanning, Currying, etc.: 
Fur Processing 1 12 
Tannery . 5 131 
Leather Goods: 
Leather Wares 1 pias 
Clothing Industries: 
Shirts, Collars, Underclothing, etc.: 
Garments & Shirts a ae 24 171 
Hats & Caps: 
Hats. 10 134 
Other Dress Industries: 
Buttons .. . 36 08 10 85 
Embroidery 2 — 
Boots, Shoes, ete.: 
Shoes 
Woodworking, etc.: 3 88 
Furniture: 
Furniture 3 70 
Sawmilling: 
Saw Mills 5 sn 29 317 
Wood Boxes & Cases, ete.: 
Camphor Wood Trunks 7 208 
Paper, Printing, etc.:. 
Paper & Paper Board: 
Paper (Dyeing) 2 82 
Paper Cards ¢ 4 47 
Cardboard Boxes, Paper Bags, ete. 
Paper Boxes oA 18 
Stationery Bee (not paper): 
Pencils ; A : 3 13 
Printing Ink .. ae 1 5 
Printing, Publishing & ‘Bookbinding, ete.: 
Newspapers 7 594 
Printing 72 2,311 
Types Sa, BOE 1 13 
Brick, Tiles, Pipe, ete.: 
Brick Works .. 5 378 
Cement Tiles 2 46 
Cement Blocks 3 33 
Glass & Glass Bottles: 
Glass Manufactures: 
Glass .. : 19 559 
Mirrors 7 76 
Giass_ Bottles: 
Vacuum Flasks 4 132. 


September & 


Employees 
F. 

21 395 
4 19 
54 188 
925 1,269 
377 659 
5 24 
13 19 
3,013 4,494 
51 72 
9 52 
60 102 
4,621 6,417 
224 550 
274 341 
10 26 
— uf 
32 128 
15 30 
8 139 
14 209 
3 15 
— 131 
325 496 
363 497 
100 185 
14 14 
15 103 
4 714 

1 318 
—_— 208 
PA | 109 
75 122 
a 25 
93 106 
_ 5 
a 605 
856 3,167 
2 15 
106 484 
11 57 
27 110 
112 671 
1 17 

61 193 


Average 
No. of 
T. employees. 
per factory 
65.8 
19.0 
47.0 


423.0 


219.7 


48 
19.0 
24.3 
24.0 
52.0 
34.0 
42.2 


110.0 
22.7 
26.0 

7.0 

128.0 
15.0 
17.4 


16.1 


1948 


Registered 
Factories M. 
Other Manufacturing Industries: 
Cement, Whiting, etc.: 
Cement Works a 1 284 
Gypsum Powder is : il 5 
Rubber: 
Rubber Tyre .. 3 46 
Rubber Tyre Soles d 2 25 
Rubber Wares fi 49 1,115 
Brushes & Brooms: 
Tooth Brushes 3 45 
Toys & Games: 
Toys . 2 6 
Other Industries: 
Bakelite Wares 4) 55 
Cork (Bottles) 1 5 
Face Powder we 1 24 
Feather (sorting and cleaning) 5 86 
Fire Crackers Sere te 1 50 
Fishing Nets 1 5 
Ivory Wares 1 12 
Joss Sticks 2 18 
Matches ‘ 4 291 
Mosquito Sticks 22 14 
Perfumery 7 52 
Plastic Wares 1 3 
Polishing Compound 1 2 
Rattan we oe 6 204 
Umbrella Making bs Ae ITT Se orem gic es 1 12 
GROUP Ill. (Non- Manufacturing Industries and Services) 
Laundry & Dry cae 
Laundry : 5 11 236 
Motion Pictures: 
Motion Pictures, Film Studio 1 150 
Miscellaneous: 
Bone Grinding 2 10 
Construction Work 1 500 
Grinding of semi-precious " stones ; FET ein love 1 8 
Marble Works (Cutting & Polishing ‘marble) el kt teks 2 32 
Total 1,182 35,913 


SUMMARY OF DISTRIBUTION 


Comparisons of numbers of industrial employees as at the end of the first quarter and the 


year of 1948 


Total 
Em- 
ployees 
March 
1948 
Group I. (Metal & Chemi- 
cal Industries) 
ENBINGETIN Ge eye aces sale 1,135 
Construction and Repair of 
Wehicles "Sr 5 ise aps 50 
Shipbuilding and Ship Re- 
Pairings | eee eee 11,366 
Other Metal Industries 5,794 
Chemicals, Paints, oils, etc. 1,556 
Group II. (Basic 
Industries) 
Public Utilities (Electric 
Light, Gas Works, Tram- 
ways, Telephone) ...... 2,943 
Group III. (Other Manu- 
facturing Industries 
and Services) 
Food, Drink and Tobacco .. 4,975 
Textile Industries ........ 13,172 
Leather Industries ....... 157 
Clothing Industries ....... 1,528 
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OF 


NUMBERS OF INDUSTRIAL 


% of 


Grand 


Total 


1.88 
09 


18.75 
9.56 
2.57 


4.86 


8.21 
21.71 
.29 
2.52 
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Average 
No. of 
iis employees. 
per factory 


Employees 
F. 


26 310 310.0 
— 5 5.0 
98 144 48.0 
— 25 12.5 
3,117 4.232 86.3 
20 65 21.7 
25 31 15.5 
59 114 22.8 
10 15 15.0 
8 32 32.0 
180 266 53.2 
150 200 200.0 
28 33 33.0 
—_— 12 12.0 
185 203 101.5 
631 922 230.5 
22 36 18.0 
66 118 16.9 
= 3 3.0 
_— 2 2.0 
50 254 42.3 
24 36 36.0 
37 273 24.8 
3 153 153.0 

2 12 6.0 
—_— 500 500.0 
—_ 8 8.0 
16 48 24.0 
22,803 58,716 49.7 


EMPLOYEES 
end of the first half 
Total Total Total 
Em- Em- Em- 
ployees % of ployees % of ployees % of 
June Grand March Grand June Grand 
1948 Total 1948 Total 1948 Total 
Woodworking, etc. ....... 578 45) 600 1.02 
Paper and Paper Board 455 alts 231 39) 
1,219 2.08Cardboard Boxes, Paper 
Bags: sete, sacat ses 24 -04 25 .04 
35 piel pet Requisites (not 
SP Ape 0 tLe 100 16 111 19 
9,881 83 Printing, Publishing and 
8,865 .10 Bookbinding, etc. ....... 3,569 5.88 3,787 6.45 
1,675 5 Bricks Tiles, Pipes, etc. .. 501 82 651 ple 
Glass and Glass Bottles .. 1,006 1.65 941 1.60 
Other Manufacturing Ir- 
Austriess: Si. os soe ae 11,452 18.88 7,058 12 02 
Group III. (Non Manu- 
2,970 5.06 facturing Industries 
and Services) 
Laundries s,s se a iccrsteene 224 .36 273 AT 
Motion Pictures, Film 
4,963 SASMISTUGION sare mad cee - —_— 153 .26 
a 22.60 Miscellaneous ........... §5 en 568 97 
4 3 Es 
1,295 2.20 TOCAIGIS)  steuscecs eheuenin's 60,650 100.00 58,716 100.50 
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COMMUNIST 
ADMINISTRATIONS IN 
NORTH CHINA 


The Communists in collaboration 
with the China Democratic League, 
other democratic parties and the Re- 
volutionary Committee of Kuomintang 
have established a coalition govern- 
ment in North China called the “North 
China People’s Government”. This 
new govt was proclaimed on Septem- 
ber 1 after a session of the North 
China Provisional. People’s ,Represen- 
tative Congress at which 541 delegates 
took part and among whom were mem- 
bers of the China Democratic League, 
the Muslim League and other organis- 
ations. 


As possible leading executive of- 
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PHILIPPINE ECONOMIC REPORTS 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN MANILA 


Business is showing little change 
from month to month. The velocity 
of commercial transactions during 
July continued the slow pattern of 
the preceding several months. 

The effect of war-damage payments 
is being felt in the economy. Money 
in circulation continues to increase 
month by month. Bank deposits are 
higher. Banks’ loan portfolios are al- 
so up, but percentagewise are not 
keeping pace with the growth in de- 
posits. , 

Merchants report that collections 
have improved somewhat, but inven- 
tories are still heavy in many lines 
of merchandise. There has been some 


Foreign exchange quotations have 
not altered during July. U.S. dollar 
demand was somewhat easier. 

The main trend of business still re- 
mains -inflationary. The cost of doing 
business is higher and more credit is 
being used now than a year ago. 


PORT OF MANILA 


The maximum handling tonnage 
capacity of the Port of Manilla today 
is 5,000 tons per day, in comparison 
to 3,000 tons per day in per-war days. 

The statitics covering the number 
and tonnage of vessels engaged in 
fereign trade entering Philippine ports 
are as follows: 


ficials of the N.C.P. Govt are named gecline in buyi ower, following 
Messrs Tung Pi-wu (member Central  jower prices ioe weep abaca, and Number Tonnage 
Executive Committee of CCP), P0© other export products. Importers are of Vessels of Vessels 
Yi-po (of the North China Bureau of following conservative polices in plac- 
oe ees Se teak re pang: ing orders T9397 orien orm 500 =: 1,936,322 
chien (commander, First Army Group, Markets u Wediwithe. 1 osUimeon cme 730 2,755,519 
North China People’s Liberation consumer goods in the United States, 1945 ...-----»-« 25 120,348 
Army). ; F as well as in the Philippines, and mer- 1946 -...--..--. 218 968,234 
Previously a North China Liberated chants can keep commitments down 947 ........-.-. 1,037 4,298,133 
Area was organised, last May, into without fear of being caught short, 1948 Jan-Feb. 315 =: 1,285,376 
one administrative unit, comprising which has been one of their principal The statistics reveal that American 


two former border region administra- 
tions viz. Shansi-Chahar-Hopei and 
Shansi-Hopei-Shantung-Honan. This 
area Was said by the CCP to comprise 
279 countries, 12 cities, inhabited by 
44 million people with one million 
members of the CCP. The adminis- 
tration was in the hands of the North 
China Administrative Council and 2 


worries in recent years. Consumers’ 
requirements are being satisfied and 
distributors’ stocks are filling up. 
The opportunity for speculative run- 
ups and_ speculative profits has 
diminished, and the situation is heal- 
thier for these changes. 


ships led all other nationalities in 
number and tonnage of vessels en- 
gaged in foreign trade entering the 
Port of. Manila. Pre-war, the British 
led followed by Japan, the United 
States, Norway, Netherlands, and Ger- 
many, in the order named. 


ac army groups operated in and H 
rom its territory (both groups under TRAFFI 
Ups ar command of North China ONGKONG PASSENGER A Cc 

eople’s Liberation Army). . ae ‘ 

Tee OP ot aay hee Has in Bee a of 1948 a total of 2 million passengers entered 
control ee of pe following areas: ; 

ansi-Suiyuan Border Region (where B ; ; . 
a regional militia operates in cooper- ak Abele gine outed 659,397 1,235,661 
ace ro the N.C.P.L. Army); the per ies ea 

aiyao ountain Military Area (also By sSeasrrs i 
‘with its own militia); the Shensi- PERE EE SE PB Re thas Sires 693.208 
Kens Ninghala Border Region (to- eee : 
gether with the Yenan Border Region, By Air inward 50,734 
both ‘regions being under Chairman | == ~~ © © = : 
Tin Teche). outward _ 46,885 97,619 

Other CCP controlled areas and ad- 88 
oa ea are: the North East pagvre voee aia 

Manchuria) Area, Central Plains In i i i v2 
KG Eom Dee onaelian ker n our issue of August 18. p. 146, comparisons with 1947 were pub- 
éafopomous Government. The latter 
area has its capital at Ulanhauteh IMMI ; 
and was established on April 3, 1946. SEATON AND EEACEATION. 

airman and Vicechairman are rese i 
ectively Messrs Yun Tze and Ha popes Pere ARs ion rey 
Feng-ah. An independent army, the 1947 1948 i 
inher, Mongolian People’s Army, (a) By Rail: 
operates in an rom this area. The Inward Sneaks 3 73,545 268,600 132 
govt of this area has violently de- Outward 2... Bda41 325814 130684 100632 «102267 
nounced the Kuomintang policy of Difference ........ —10,296 —57,214 +1686 —9,003 —18/599 
Be pe cag row Coprsion at minor- (b) By Sea y , } ‘ 
ity racial groups by inese). ERWAT esouthoris es 48,561 170,991 

_The military over-all control is exer- Outward: so scpye sce 44,583 162,644 beso Peat 40879 
cised by the “Chinese People’s Liber- Difference ........ +3,978 +8347 «= 263 | 1,052 +2949 
ation eae (cotmanding the army (c) By Air: : : y 
in the field is Vice C-in-C Peng Teh- NWOT incite vance t 3,634 19,656 
huai). The principal regional armies OQutwardenc.. dees « 3,179 1880 30n8 utes oT 
are: North China P.L. Army, North- Difference ........ +455 +716 +549 = +1,160 +1424 
xe bain ney Fy sheen took Yenan), (d) Totals: ; “ 
Jas ina P.L. Army (under General TWAT 4 5 cate oes 125,740 459,247 207,307 1 
Chen Yi), Central Plains P.L. Army Outward... « «ki. 133,603 507,398 205/335 «174138 «(16 O71 
(under Gen. Liu Po-cheng), North East Difference ........ —6,863 =48,151 +1,972 1895 —14/233 


(Manchuria) 


V P.L. Army (under Gen. 
‘Lin Piao). 


cc SSSSSSFSFFSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMse 


1948 


A few year before the war the 
Manila North Harbor was developed, 
and this also suffered heavy damage 
and is presently being primarily used 
by inter-island vessels. 

Statistics covering the number and 
registered net tonnage of vessels en- 


gaged in domestic shipping at the 

Port of Manila show the following 
figures : — 

Entered Cleared 

Num- Net Num- Net 

ber Tonnage ber Tonnage 

1945 94 28459 126 28,979 

1946 976 237,848 986 247,837 

1947 . 4,019 — 4163 == 

Bonded warehouse facilities are 


partially provided for with 15 bonded 
warehouses, partly government-owned 
and partly owned by private parties. 
Customs regulations require that all 
merchandise remaining on the piers 3 
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days after a vessel has completed dis- 
charge, he transferred to a bonded 
warehouse. Charges were 10. centavos 
per ton pre-war and are 1 peso per ton 
today. 

Facilities for receiving, handling, 
storing, and reshipping cargo in tran- 
sit to foreign ports were, prior to the 
war, excellent, Transit-argo was 
stored upon the piers, free of storage 
charges for 30 days, and placed on on- 
carrying vessels at reasonable rates. 
There are very limited facilities for 
transit-cargo today and the free stor- 
age time limit has been, reduced to 15 
days. 

The values of foreign merchandise 


re-exported from Manila in 1945, 
1946, and 1947 were as foilows: 
Pesos 
DN eeerur tor rasmiencrcaecici 872,985 
1946 So ean rehome 22,317,662 
1 O47 T Darts toe Pees a2 37,986,748 


HONGKONG RAILWAY RETURNS 


For the first six months of 1948 


39,775.8 metric tons of freight were transported. Statistics 


1948 are as follows:— 


Passengers, in local traffic, up 


down 


in foreign traffic, up 
down 


Grand 


Goods, in local traffic, up 


down 


in foreign traffic, up 
down 


Grand 


a total of 1,794,014 passengers and 
for Jan./June 


286,172 
272,218 558,390 
659,357 
576,267 1,235,624 
total 1,794,014 
444.8 tons 
955.4 1,400.2 tons 
24,152.6 
14,223.0 38,375.6 
total 39,775.8 tons 


KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY (BRITISH SECTION) 
GOODS AND PASSENGER STATISTICS 


Monthly - 
Average Jan.-Mar. April May June 
1947 1948 1948 1948 1948 
Nos. Nos. Nos. Nos.. Nos. 
PASSENGERS: Local 
Upward”. feces aes « 39,281 149,380 49,182 46,278 41,332 
Downward ....... 32,139 141,915 45,670 43,164 41,469 
PASSENGERS: Foreign 
Upward? 2220.45... 84,841 325,814 130,684 100,632 102,267 
Downward ........ 73,545 268,600 132,370 91,629 83,668 
kgs. kgs. kgs. kgs. kgs. 
Goods: Local 
ipwardies.- ecianer 86,840 244,350 144,760 23,745 32,050 
Downward ........ 281,832 449,090 159,080 177,330 169,940 
GOODS: Foreign 
Upward os Narianr ice 10,295,666 11,457,420 3,759,750 3,440,210 5,495,240 
DGOWNWaArG) sauce 351,000 9,728,000 1,975,000 60,000 2,460,000 
= * % * 
REVENUE: Passengers 
H.K.$ H.K.$ H.K.$ H.K.$ H.K$. 
Local. (Pi 65,982.58 281,117.85 78,046.20 73,644.30 72,873.20 
Foreign 328,458.98 1,218,182.64 516,928.99 383,634.23 356,689.88 
Goods 
LOCH Ooh 2% 3,592.30 5,498.95 1,812.45 1,621.50 1,647.60 
Foreign 64,250.97 96,694.13 26,680.52 13,599.56 24,980.44 
Miscellaneous 
Receipts 61,539.21 105,565.41 30,043.45 63,790.43 64,929.80 


nn 


A good portion of these amounts re- 
presents the re-export of surplus war 
material and supplies. 

Lighterage, whether open, covered, 
or tankage, is available for all types 
of cargo. Lighterage capacity before 
the war was 20,000 tons and is now 
16,000 tons. Lighterage rates are to- 
day peso 6 per ton weight or measure- 
ment, or a minimum of 200 pesos per 
day in comparison to 3 pesos per ton 
before the war. Lighterage facilities 
are privately owned. 

Stevedoring is done by private firms 


which render excellent service and 
bill at fixed rates. To name a few:— 
Pesos 

Cements. .2tis- 1.62 per ton. 
Copra in bulk . 1.90 per ton 
Copra in bags . 2.00 per ton 
Hemp in bales ._ .23 per bale 
Sugar in sacks 1.14 per ton 


Regular sailing schedules are main- 
tained by lines operating from Manila 
te practically all Oriental ports. 


SLOW CHANGE IN THE FOREIGN 
TRADE POSITION OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


The Philippines’ postwar trade or- 
ganisation in some respects has not 
changed, much from the prewar pat- 
tern. As before the war, the present 
export trade is still concentrated on a 
few major items and far from diver- 
sified as the country’s trade experts 


wished. Then, there was too much 
sugar, abaca, coconut oil and a few 
other agricultural products. Today, 


there is even much more copra and 
still too much of hemp and coconut 
oil and socn ‘there will be too much 
sugar and still very little of other 
items. There has so far not been any 
major effort to diversify the export 
trade so that shipments of several 
other minor items will come closer in 
proportion to exports of the few basic 
staples now being shipped to overseas 
consumers. 


But there is one encouraging feature 
of the present economy which augurs 
well for the future. There is now an 
increasing tendency to be less depen- 
dent on the American market than 
before the war. While a preponder- 
ant portion of the total export trade 
is still with the United States, a larger 
proportion is being shared by other 
countries. Compared with prewar, 
the Philippines is shipping a smaller 
percentage of total exports to the US., 
with Europe and other areas taking an 
increasingly greater share than pre- 
war. 


The tendency, however, is different 
as far as imports are concerned. The 
trend iately has been to become more 
dependent on the U.S. for its require- 
ments than before the war. The 
Philippines has been buying more 
from the U.S. since the end of the 
war than it was prewar. Imports 
from other countries have been com- 
paratively smaller. 
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There is an underlying explanation 
for the tendency of the Philippines to 
become less dependent on the Ameri- 
can market as an outlet for its pro- 
ducts, and on the other hand to be- 
come more dependent on the U.S. as 
a source of its requirements. Europe 
and other areas devastated by the last 
war are buying more from the Philip- 
pines because the destruction of their 
productive facilities has made _ these 
areas Wependent on the US and 
countries which were virtually not 
touched by war for their sources of 
much needed supplies. On the other 
hand, these areas are in no position to 
supply the needs of other devastated 
countries and, like the Philippines, 
have to depend on the U.S. for a good 
deal of their imports. 


A study of the trend of the Philip- 
pine Republic’s foreign trade during 
the last several years shows how far 


the Philippines has progressed in its 
search for other markets. In 1932, 
for instance, the bureau of census 


placed the percentage of Philippine 
exports to the U.S. at 88 per cent with 
the rate more or less maintained at 
around this level until 1941 when the 
Republic shipped 86 per cent of its 
products to the U.S. Postwar trends 
have changed the extent of America’s 
share in Philippine exports. In 1945 
only 34 per cent of the little ship- 
ments that were sent abroad went to 
the US.; in 1946 it was still only 60 


per cent and in 1947, 57 per cent. 
The trend is being maintained this 
year. In January 55 per cent of 


Philippine exports went to the U.S,; 
in February the rate of U.S. participa- 
tion was 62 per cent and in March it 
was 57 per cent. 


Imports show an opposite trend. In 
1932, 65 per cent of Philippine im- 
ports came from the U.S. with the 
rate being maintained more or less 
at around this level until 1939 when 
Philippine purchases from the U. S. 
represented 68 per cent of the coun- 
try’s total imports. The percentage of 
U.S. share of the total imports went 
up to 78 per cent in 1940 and to 81 
per cent in 1941, with the war having 
shut off the rest of the former prewar 
sources of supply of the Philippines. 
The exten. of this country’s depen- 
dency on the U.S, as a source of sup- 
ply became even greater during the 
postwar period. In 1945, 87 per cent 
of Philippine imports came from the 
U.S., in 1946 also 87 per cent, and in 
1947, 86 per cent. The trend is being 
more or less maintained at around 
this level this year, with January im- 
ports from the U.S. representing 7 
per cent of total purchases from all 
countries; February imports, 85 per 
cent; and March imports 87 per cent. 
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JUNE EXPORTS FROM THE PHILIPPINES 


Total exports in June continued 
During June of this vear 84 vessels 
and 95,993 tons for June last year. 


to show an increase over 1947 figures. 
lifted 150,881, tons, as against 63 vessels 


Figures of the most important commodities for June, 1948, as compared 


to June, 1947, are: 


Cigars 
Desiccated Coconut 
Coconut Oil 
Copra 


CopraiCakeion on casings sere iene eta 


Hemp 
Logs and Lumber 
Ores 


Tobacco 


1948 1947 
6 tons 6 tons 
6,498 ,, 433155 
25508); eg hy Se a 
49,490 ,, 29,000 ,, 
Solse, 1907.3; 
47,786 bales 69,022 bales 
1,920,468 board feet _ 
18,574 tons 20,000 tons 
346 BEI oss 
21,093 ,, — 
2 5, UPA ex. 
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REPORTS FROM INDONESIA 


INDONESIAN IMPORT 
REGULATIONS 


Imports into the Netherlands East 
Indies are subject to the following 
rules and formalities :— 


(1) Goods which the Director of 
Economic Affairs in Batavia 
considers essential to the rehabi- 
litation of the country’s economy 
may be imported only by, or 
under supervision of, the 
General Import Organization. 

(2) All other goods may he freely 
imported, subject to the impor- 
ters obtaining a _ release of 
foreign exchange to cover the 
purchase. 

(3) The release of foreign exchange 
is in turn governed by the degree 
of essentiality accorded to the 
commodity in the light of avail- 
able stocks, total foreign ex- 
change available, and contribu- 
tion to the country’s recovery. 
The would-be importer must also 
have been allotted a share or 
import quota for the commodity 
by the Import Planning and 
Allocation Authority (Stichting 
Invoerplannen en Toewijzingen). 

(4) Previously-established importers 
are granted an “historic right” 
in import quotas and _ foreign 
exchange for the importation of 
a commodity, based on_ their 
previous share in total imports 
thereof, but provision is made 
for a percentage of total imports 
to be reserved (by means of 
import quotas) for newcomers. 
(In practice, however, the scar- 
city of foreign exchange is such 
as to preclude participation by 
newcomers—i.e. whether newly- 
established firms or pre-war 
merchants endeavouring to im- 
port lines in which they former- 
ly had no interest). 


(5) Import prohibitions and_ restric- 
tions include those current 
before the Japanese occupation 
on grounds of public health, 
safety. ete. (eg. regulations 
governing the importation of 
fresh fruit, ‘livestock, alcoholic 
liquors). 

(6) Basic pre-war import duties are 
in force, temporarily increased 


by 50 per cent. The general 
division of basic import duties 
on various categories of goods 
is as follows:— 
Raw materials and basic 
requirements of agri- 
culture, transport, essen- 


tial industries ...... Free. 
Process materials and 

semi - manufactured 

BOOAS® ..Sasrahvaes Sechrest 6 per cent 
All other goods (except 

UNUEY) eae ont = Steir 12 per cent 


Luxury articles 20 per cent 


EXPORT EXPANSION 


Export statistics for the year 1947 
and for the first half year 1948:— 


Rubber exported up .o a value of 
NEI f. 70 million; (abt. US$26.25 mil- 
lion) in 1947; for the first six months 
of this year the export value totals 
NEI f.100 million (about US$37.5 
million). 

Coffee exports totalled f. % million 
(abt. US$187,500) during 1947; during 
the first six months of 1948 exports 
added up to NEI f. 2.25 million (abt. 
US$843,750). 

Vegetable oils d: fats incl. copra give 
the following comparison NEI f.86,- 
250,000 (1947) and f.75,000,000 (first 
half 1948) (US$32,343,750 — 1947; — 
US$28,125,000 (first half 1948). 


Sugar: abt. £.1,000,000 (1947) and 
£.14,250,000 (first half 1948) (US$375,- 
000—1947;—US$5,343,750 — first half 
1948). 


Fibres: f.2,300,000 and_ f.6,700,000 
(US$862,500 and US$2,512,500). 

Tea: £.5,600,000 and _ f.6,800,000 
(US$2,100,000 and US$2,550,000). 

Petroleum: £.62,250,000 and _ f.100,- 
pea (US$23,343,750 and US6$37,612,- 

Tin ore & Tin: £60,250,000 and f.77.- 
aia (US$22,593,750 and US$29,062,- 

De 

Overall Exports: 1947 overall ex- 
ports added up to 1,200,000 metric tons, 
value NEI f.344,000,000 (US$129,000,- 
000); the exports during the first half 
of 1948 added up to 2,234,000 metric 
tons, value NEI f.427,500,000 (US&160,- 
312,500). Exports to the U.S.A. repre- 
sent a total of NEI _ f.74,000,000 
(US327,750,000). 
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